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ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  OLDER  WORKERS  AMONG  EMPLOYMENT  COUNSELORS  AND 

PERSONNEL  STAFF  IN  FLORIDA 

By 

Anne  Mendenhall 
May,  1985 

Chairman:     Harold  C.  Riker 

Major  Department:     Counselor  Education 

This   study  provided  a  descriptive  investigation  into  the  attitudes 

towards    older    workers    held    by    employment    counselors    and  personnel 

staff    in    private   and   public    employment   agencies    in   Florida.      A  total 

of    186    participants    were    selected    from    employment    agencies  located 

in    the    Gainesville,    Jacksonville,    and    Tampa/St.    Petersburg    areas  of 

Florida.      The    study    was    conducted    by    means    of    a    survey    mailed  to 

participants    using    an    instrument    developed    by    the    researcher.  The 

instrument    was    designed    to    measure    attitudes    towards    older  workers 

according    to    three    scales.      A    general    attitude    scale    consisted  of 

items    related   to    participants'    attitudes    towards    the   overall  ability, 

motivation,    adaptability,    and   capacity    for    learning   of   older  workers. 

The      second      scale      measured      participants'      attitudes      towards  the 


X 


employability  of  older  workers.  The  third  scale  measured  attitudes 
of  participants  towards  the  perceived  risks  to  employers  of  hiring 
older  workers.  Participants'  level  of  success  in  placing  older  workers 
in  employment  and  participants'  own  views  of  barriers  to  employment 
for  older  persons  were  assessed.  Training  needs  of  participants  for 
working  with  the  older  client  were  also  determined. 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  participants'  attitudes  as 
measured  by  the  three  scales  (general  attitude,  attitudes  towards 
risk  and  employability)  were  negative.  Significant  differences  were 
found  between  general  attitude  scores  and  demographic  traits  of  the 
participants.  Job  category  (public  or  private  agency)  of  participants 
was  found  significantly  different  by  all  three  attitude  scales  (general, 
employability  and  risk).  Age  of  participants  was  also  found 
significantly  different  by  risk  attitude  scores.  Negative  attitudes 
of  employers  was  chosen  most  often  by  participants  as  the  major  barrier 
faced  by  older  job  seekers.  Participants  most  frequently  expressed 
interest  in  training  for  themselves  in  areas  of  job  development  and 
job  placement  skills  for  working  with  older  clients. 

It  was  concluded  that  older  job  seekers  may  encounter  significantly 
negative  attitudes  towards  their  capacities  as  employees  among  private 
and  public  agency  employment  counselors.  Participants  lack  of  contact 
and  experience  in  working  with  older  persons  was  considered  an  influence 
on  the  negative  attitudes  found  in  the  study.  Recommendations  were 
made  for  training  of  counselors  to  include  knowledge,  skills,  and 
experience  with  and  about  older  persons.  Further  research  was 
recommended  to  explore  attitudes  of  employers  towards  older  workers 
and  to  develop  better  methods  for  counselors  to  assess  and  work  with 
older  job  seekers. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 
Background  Information 


The  study  of  aging  and  of  older  persons  has  developed  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  The  growth  of  gerontological  research  and  practice 
is  expected  to  continue  as  our  population  ages.  It  is  hoped  this 
interest  will  facilitate  an  improvement  in  attitudes  toward  aging, 
in  services  for  the  elderly,  and  in  an  enhanced  social  role  for  older 
persons.  However,  ours  is  a  predominantly  youth-oriented,  work-based, 
and  highly  technical  culture  (Arnhoff,  Leon,  &  Lorge  1964;  Back  1969; 
Bellack  &  Karasu  1976;  Butler  1975).  Social  values  based  on  economic 
productivity,  physical  attractiveness,  and  youthful  vigor  may  imply 
that  the  lack  of  these  traits  places  one  in  a  negative  position  in 
society.  The  devaluation  of  an  entire  population  segiTient  inevitably 
produces  difficulties  for  both  the  larger  culture  and  the  sub-group 
(Arnhoff  et  al.,   1964;  Bowers  1952  ;  Butler  1975;  Coir.fort  1976). 

Problems  associated  v;ith  aging  are  not  unique  to  cur  time  nor 
are  they  necessarily  a  function  of  the  aging  process  itself.  As  one 
source  states  of  the  elderly,  "their  roles,  statuses,  care  and  functions 
are  intimarely  related  to  the  economy  and  politics  of  the  culture, 
population  growth,  technology,  and  unemployment,"  (Arnhoff  et  al., 
1964,    p.     57).      The    societal    attitudes    that    develop    as    a    result  of 
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these  factors  can  further  limit  older  persons'  opportunities.  What 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "plight  of  the  elderly"  may  be  more  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  these  larger  social  ailments.  These  beliefs 
compound  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  elderly  and  those  who  seek 
to  help  them  (Bellack  &  Karasu  1976;  Chown  1977;  HEW  1977b;  HEW  1979; 
Palmore  1971;   1976;  Pfieffer,  1976). 

Late  life  also  holds  great  potential  and  satisfaction  and  not 
all  attitudes  are  demeaning,  yet  negative  beliefs  regarding  age  do 
persist  (Brubaker  &  Powers  1976;  Comfort  1976).  They  affect  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  assistance  provided  to  a  particular 
group  (Brennan,  Taft,  &  Schupak  1967;  Bromley  1964;  Coe  1967;  Gaitz 
1974;  Garfinkel  1975;  Palmore  1976).  Some  aspects  of  aging, 
particularly  physical  decline,  may  be  unavoidable,  at  least  until 
medical  science  advances.  Attitudes,  however,  are  learned  and  therefore 
may  be  altered.  Changing  personal  beliefs  is  an  important  and  necessary 
step  towards  lessening  many  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  elderly 
(Burdman  1974;   Comfort  1976;   Fine  1970;   Gaitz  1974;   Sheppard  1970a). 

It  is  suggested  many  of  these  problems  are  related  to  the  economic 
status  and  employability  of  older  persona.  The  work  ethic,  as  noted 
above,  has  been  a  strong  value  for  both  older  persons  and  for  our 
society  as  a  whole  fBack  1969;  Belbin  &  Belbin  1968;  Brennan  et  al., 
1967;  Butler  1975;  Carp  1968;  Comfort  1976;  Hodgson  1973;  Kiminel  1974; 
Tiven  1971).  Leisure  time  was  rare  for  many  elders  and  their  adulthood 
years  closely  paralleled  their  working  years  (Angel  1959;  Claque  1971; 
Ross  &  Ross,  1965).  Today,  depsite  longer  lives  and  shorter  careers, 
employment  still  remains  a  primary  concern  for  older  persons  (Elias, 
Elias,    &    Elias    1977).      As    Bischoff    notes,    "it    is    more    than    a  salary 


that  a  man  is  making,  it  is  a  way  of  life"  (Bischoff  1969,  p.  145). 
Age-related  changes,  increased  lifespan,  and  retirement  policies  have 
produced  a  large  group  of  older  persons  for  whom  unemployment  or 
retirement  may  be  both  economically  and  personally  unsatisfactory 
(Back  1969;  Butler  1975;  Fillenbaum  1971a;  Palmore  1976).  The  continued 
increase  in  both  numbers  and  percentages  of  older  persons,  coupled 
with  on-going  inflation  and  recession,  emphasizes  the  need  for 
investigation  into  the  employment  situations  of  older  persons. 


Need  for  the  Study 


This  study  investigated  attitudes  toward  older  workers  held  by 
employment  counselors  and  personnel  staff  who  function  in  positions 
which  allow  them  to  hire  or  provide  employment  related  services  to 
older  job  seekers.  The  factors  reviewed  above  indicate  the  need  for 
work  and  productivity  is  a  strong  cultural  value  and  that  generally 
negative  attitudes  about  older  persons  may  prohibit  their  obtaining 
work  or  services  leading  to  employment.  The  need  for  further  research 
on  this  topic  is  emphasized  by  several  considerations. 
Population . 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States'  older  population  has  been 
well  documented.  The  effects  of  this  growth  have  permeated  many  aspects 
of  society  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  influence  planning  and 
change.  A  current  assessment  of  the  employment  needs  and  problems 
due  to  attitudinal  barriers  faced  by  older  workers  may  provide  a  data 
base  from  which  future  employment  services  for  the  older  population 
can    be    planned     (Kasschau    1976;    Kraft    &    Osterbind    1981;     HEW  1977a; 
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Fact  1978;  USDOC  1980;   USDOC  1981;  Woodruff  &  Birren  1974). 
Counseling  Services. 

The  expansion  of  counseling  services  and  counselor  education 
programs  into  the  gerontological  area  is  considered  long  overdue. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  call  for  increased  attention  to  midlife  and 
late  life  counseling  needs  has  been  noted  (Buckley  1972;  Bischoff 
1969;  Blake  1975a,  1975b;  Britton  1970;  Bocknek  1976;  Entine  1976a, 
Herr  &  Weakland  1979;  Keiffer,  1980;  Lipsett  S  Greenwood,  1980;  Sanders 
1982;  Jackson  1977;  Kimmel  1976;  Linden  1963;  Odell,  1970,  1980;  Pressey 
&  Pressey  1972;  Pressey  1973;  Schmidt  1976;  Vontress  1976).  Although 
steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  this  lack,  most  professionals  agree 
further  research  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  gerontological  counseling 
in  general  and  in  employment  counseling  specifically. 
Vocational  Development  and  Career  Counseling. 

Theories  of  vocational  development  have  traditionally  focused 
on  adolescence  and  young  adulthood  as  stages  of  primary  decision  making 
and  patterning  for  occupational  choice  and  persistence  (Bischoff  1969; 
Bocknek  1976;  Johnson  1976,  Kimni.el  1976;  Tolbert  1980;  Warren,  Winer, 
&  Bartley  1981).  Occupational  concerns  of  middle  and  old  age  have 
in  the  past  been  given  scanr  attention  or  lableled  as  periods  of  decline 
or  withdrawal.  In  recent  years,  career  development,  like  emotional 
growth,  has  been  seen  as  a  life  long  process.  Although  older  persons 
are  receiving  increased  attention  in  this  area,  further  study  in  late 
life  vocational  development  theory  and  career  counseling  practice 
is  needed. 

Employment    counseling    is    a    vital    component    of    this  specialtv. 
Research     cited     above     has      already     indicated     the     effects     of  a 
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practitioner's  attitudes  toward  older  persons  on  the  quality  of  services 
provided.  Employment  counselors  may  be  the  key  personnel  with  whom 
older  job-seekers  must  deal  ( Bocknek  1976;  Britton  1970;  Butler  1975; 
Entine  1976a,  1976b,  HEW,  1977;  Lombana  1976;  Morrison  1975;  Tomita 
1975).  The  recent  interest  in  career  counseling  for  mature  adults 
will  avail  little  if  counselors  working  in  the  field  persist  in  holding 
negative  attitudes,  give  older  clients  a  lesser  priority  in  their 
caseloads,  or  if  they  fail  to  utilize  new  techniques  and  information 
regarding  older  persons  in  their  work  (Angel  1969;  Heddishemier  1976; 
Salisbury  1975;  Schlossberg  1976;  Schlossberg,  Troll,  &  Leibowitz 
1978;  Sinick  1979).  The  attitudes  of  these  counselors  are  important 
and  warrant  a  current  appraisal. 
Research  Subjects. 

The  initial  thrust  of  research  into  attitudes  about  aging  and 
the  aged  was  accomplished  in  the  1950 's  and  the  early  1960 's  (Bowers 
1952).  Recent  studies  have  built  upon  these  efforts,  generally  using 
the  same  instruments  and  methods.  Subjects  in  the  majority  of 
attitudinal  research  have  been  college  and  graduate  students,  children 
or  specialized  populations  such  as  institutionalized  older  persons. 
Attitudes  of  students  and  trainees  are  important  but  it  has  not  been 
adequately  demonstrated  that  such  attitudes  persist  or  that  attitudes 
held  while  a  student  are  valid  predictors  of  on-the-job  behavior  or 
beliefs  (Axelrod  S  Eisdorfer  1961;  Bennett  1976;  Brubaker  &  Barresi 
1979;  Burdman  1974).  Few  studies  have  used  as  subjects  counselors 
or  personnel  staff  who  are  currently  employed  in  settings  that  place 
them  in  contact  with  older  job  seekers.  The  little  research  that 
has  been  done  relating  to  employment  and  the  aged  has  used  predominately 
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northern,    industrial,    and   urban   locations  and  populations.     This  study 
sought    to    expand    research    on    this    topic    by    including    counselors  and 
personnel   staff   located   in   urban   and   semi-rural   regions   of   a  southern 
state   (Florida)  noted  for  its  high  percentage  of  older  residents. 
Attitudes  and  Stereotypes  About  Older  Persons. 

As  stated  previously,  a  relationship  exists  between  attitudes 
towards  a  client  population  and  provision  of  services.  Although 
generalized  attitudes  towards  older  persons  and  beliefs  about  the 
aging  process  have  been  studied,  little  research  has  been  directed 
specifically  at  attitudes  towards  employment  and  the  employability 
of  older  workers.  This  study  attempted  to  expand  knowledge  currently 
available  about  these  attitudes,  beliefs  and  practices  of  employment 
counselors  and  personnel  staff  regarding  older  job  seekers. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Current  and  projected  demographic  indicators  show  older  persons 
constitute  a  significant  and  growing  part  of  our  population.  The 
role  of  employment  of  this  age  group  is  important  economically, 
socially,  and  culturally.  Negative  attitudes  and  stereotyped  beliefs 
about  the  elderly  may  pose  a  major  barrier  to  employment  for  them. 
Negative  views  towards  a  specific  client  population  may  result  in 
the  provision  of  less  effective  or  poorer  quality  services  for  the 
group. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  assess  the  attitudes  towards 
older  workers  held  by  employment  counselors  and  personnel  staff  in 
public    and    private    employment    agencies    in    of    Florida.      Subjects  were 
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surveyed  on  their  views  of  the  employability  and  the  effectiveness 
of  older  workers,  their  perceived  desire  and  need  for  work,  and  the 
subjects'  understanding  of  the  cost  and  risk  to  employers  of  hiring 
older  persons.  Data  on  the  placement  rates  or  hire  rates  for  older 
clients  among  subjects'  caseloads  were  collected  and  analyzed. 
Subjects'  perceptions  of  the  employment'  barriers  faced  by  older  job 
seekers  were  investigated.  Subjects  were  also  asked  to  indicate  areas 
in  which  they  felt  a  need  for  additional  training  or  for  information 
for  their  work  in  employment  counseling  with  older  clients. 

Research  Questions 

This  study  was  an  exploratory,  descriptive  project  designed  to 
gather  baseline  information  on  a  relatively  un-investigated  topic. 
The  project  sought  to  provide  data  which  will  facilitate  clarification 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  following  research  questions  that  guided 
the  study. 

1.  What  are  the  general  attitudes  (negative  or  positive)  of 
subjects   (employment  counselors)   towards  older  v/orkers? 

2.  What  are  subjects'  attitudes  towards  the  employability  of 
older  persons? 

3.  What  are  subjects'  attitudes  towards  the  potential  risks 
or  costs  of  hiring  older  persons? 

4.  What  are  the  placement/hire  rates  of  older  compared  to  younger 
clients  served  by  subjects? 

5.  How  do  the  subjects'  general, employability ,  and  risk  attitudes 
vary  with  the  subjects'  personal  characteristics  (age,  sex, 
job  category,   education,  experience)? 

5.  What  are  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  barriers  to  employment 
faced  by  older  workers? 
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7.       What  are  subjects'  expressed  needs  for  training  or  information 
on  working  with  older  clients? 


Rationale;  Theoretical  Considerations 

This  study  sought  to  generate  basic  data  which  are  currently 
lacking  in  gerontological  and  counseling  literature.  Although  the 
results  may  be  somewhat  limited  in  generali zability ,  the  data  provide 
a  baseline  for  comparison  to  studies  done  in  other  locations  and  may 
contribute  to  the  growing  specialization  in  counseling  with  older 
persons.  Increased  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  employment  needs 
of  older  persons  and  the  barriers  they  face  due  to  attitudinal  biases 
held  by  those  with  whom  they  must  work.  This  assessment  of  counselor 
attitudes  towards  older  workers  and  their  employability  seems  necessary 
to  formulate  new  strategies  for  altering  the  negative  attitudes  if 
found  and  for  enchancing  any  positive  views  observed  in  the  study. 
Results  of  the  study  may  be  useful  to  counselor  educators  and  agency 
personnel  responsible  for  training  counselors  who  work  with  older 
persons.  The  study  may  strengthen  the  position  that  career  development 
and  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  is  a  lifelong  process.  Counselors 
working  with  younger  persons  may  be  encouraged  to  present  a  inore 
positive  view  about  aging  and  work  to  their  younger  clients.  Sim.ilarly, 
subjects  participating  in  the  study  may  experience  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  special  needs  and  barriers  faced  by  their  older 
clients . 

The  literature  review  in  Chapter  II  summarizes  research  opinions 
regarding  the  role  of  attitudes  towards  older  persons  and  older  workers 
in   creating   barriers    to   employment   and    services    for    this    group.  The 


existence  of  negative  attitudes  and  in  the  general  public,  inaccurate 
beliefs  about  older  persons  has  been  well  documented  (Bennett  1976; 
Ivester  &  King  1977;  Kieffer  1980).  That  attitudes  influence  behavior 
is  also  suggested  by  numerous  studies  and  theorists.  The  relationship 
between  the  views  a  medical  or  social  service  practitioner  holds  towards 
older  persons  and  the  quality  of  service  he  or  she  renders  to  older 
clients  has  been  established  (Bennett  1975;  Frankfather  1977;  Meir 
&  Aken  1976;  Schlossberg  &  Petrofina  1973).  Further,  it  has  been 
noted  many  older  persons  internalize  prevailing  attitudes  towards 
their  age  group  (Fact,  1978).  In  the  case  of  older  job  seekers,  they 
may  also  adapt  their  behavior  and  expectations  in  looking  for  employment 
to  the  negative  views  held  by  those  around  them  (Brubaker  &  Powers 
1976;  Kieffer  1980) . 

Theories  advanced  to  explain  the  relationship  between  attitudes 
and  behavior  have  been  hindered  by  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the 
nature  and  definition  of  attitudes  and  appropriate  ways  in  which  to 
measure  them.  Reviews  of  the  most  frequently  used  instruments  designed 
to  assess  the  attitudes  of  various  groups  towards  older  persons,  and 
towards  aging,  or  older  workers  note  a  lack  of  clear  distinction  of 
the  concepts  underlying  these  attitudes.  Several  authors  suggest 
early  researchers  developed  instruments  purporting  to  measure  attitudes 
towards  older  persons  as  a  single  factor  observable  to  different  degrees 
in  various  individuals.  More  recent  theories  indicate  attitudes  may 
represent  a  unilateral  concept;  instead  they  should  be  measured  by 
multi-dimensional  instruments  (Kogan  1979b;  McTavish  1971;  Naus  1973; 
Weinberger  &  Millham  1975).  However,  to  widely  no  widely  accepted 
instrument  has   been   devised  and   used   that  meets   the   criteris  outlined 
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by  the  theorists  who  criticise  the  early  methods  used  in  research 
into  attitudes  about  older  persons.  Resolution  of  this  conflict  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study;  however,  the  theoretical  assumption 
that  attitudes  and  behavior  are  related  is  accepted. 


Definition  of  Terms 


Terminology  used  throughout  this  study  will  be  defined  as  follows: 


1.  Older  Worker:  A  person  currently  employed,  or  one  actively 
or  inactively  seeking  employment.  Note:  U.S.  Departm.ent 
of  Labor  defines  an  older  worker  as  a  person  45  years  of 
age  or  over  and  this  age  limit  will  also  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  (Bischoff  1969;  Butler  1975;  Batten 
1976) . 

2.  Older  Person:  Those  age  60-65  and  older  are  defined  as 
older  persons  in  this  study. 

3.  Employment:  Full  or  part-time  activity  for  which  a  person 
receives  wages  or  a  salary.  Some  subsidized  work  experience 
or  job  training  programs  may  also  be  included  in  this 
definition. 


4.  Personnel  Worker:  An  individual  whose  job  it  is  to  counsel, 
screen,  interview,  test,  hire  or  place  job  seekers  and  clients 
for  employment. 

5.  Attitude:  Attitudes  are  considered  "predispositions  to 
respond  toward  a  person  or  thing  in  either  a  positive  or 
negative  way,  sets  of  beliefs  which  purport  to  describe 
typical  characteristics  of  a  category  of  people,  objects, 
or  ideas.  These  beliefs  are  then  acted  upon  as  if  they 
were  true,  regardless  of  the  empirical  facts"  (Seltzer  & 
Atchley  1971,  p.  227)  . 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


This  chapter  discusses  historical  and  current  literature  relevant 
to  this  study.  Research  into  aging  processes  and  older  persons  has 
increased  considerably  in  the  past  decade.  However,  fundamental 
research  data,  baseline  information  and  theoretical  and  programmatic 
developments  of  many  aspects  of  gerontology  are  yet  to  be  explored 
fully.  Topics  reviewed  in  this  chapter  include:  general 
characteristics  of  older  persons  and  older  workers;  the  meaning  and 
role  of  employment  for  older  persons;  the  development  and  significance 
of  the  retirement  process;  research  on  attitudes  towards  the  elderly 
and  towards  older  workers;  instruments  used  to  assess  these  attitudes; 
and  the  specialization  of  counseling  services  for  older  job  seekers. 

Description  of  the  Older  Population 

Characteristics  and  demographic  data  describing  the  current  and 
future  generations  of  older  Americans  have  been  well  docum.ented  by 
researchers,  surveyers,  and  census  agencies.  Data  are  available  which 
profile  older  persons  by  age,  sex,  income,  race,  housing,  empIo'^^Tnent 
and  other  factors.  The  following  information  briefly  summarizes 
characteristics  most  directly  related  to  the  employment  concerns  of 
older  persons. 
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Size  and  Growth  of  the  Older  Population. 

The  retirement  aged  cohort  of  the  United  States  population  has 
steadily  increased  for  many  generations  and  has  grown  quite  rapidly 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  century.  In  1900,  there  were  approximately 
three  million  older  persons  age  55  and  over,  currently  their  numbers 
are  in  excess  of  26  million.  This  number  represents  11.3%  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country.  By  the  year  2000,  this  group  is 
expected  to  grow  to  more  than  30  million  (Cutler  &  Haryootan  1975; 
USDOC,  1980).  Florida,  among  all  states,  still  retains  the  number 
one  ranking  in  percentage  of  older  persons  among  its  total  population 
(1,684,972  age  65  or  over,  or  17.3%).  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  California  follow  with  high  percentages  of  older  persons.  New 
York  and  California  have  larger  numbers  of  older  residents  than  Florida 
but  smaller  percentages   (USDOC  1980). 

Trends  towards  smaller  families  and  a  declining  overall  birth 
rate  are  also  expected  to  continue  and  to  reflect  a  further  aging 
of  the  overall  population  ( Havighurst  1975;  Neugarten  1975).  The 
median  age  for  the  country,  as  determined  by  the  1980  census,  now 
stands  at  30.0  years.  Florida  ranks  first  among  all  states  on  this 
factor  as  well,  with  a  median  age  of  Floridans  at  34.7  years  (USDOC 
1980).  The  proportion  of  older  persons  is  predicted  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  represent  an  increasingly  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Florida. 

Sex,  Marital  Status,  Education. 

Females  constitute  the  majority  of  older  persons  and  the  trend 
for  their  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  population  is  expected  to 
grow,     particularly    in    the     "old-old"    age    cohorts.      Currently,  there 
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are  over  31  million  males  over  age  45  and  more  than  10  million  over 
age  65.  Females  age  45  and  above  number  over  36  million  and  those 
over  65  exceed  13  million  (USDOC  1980).  By  the  year  2000,  the  ratio 
of  females  to  males  is  expected  be  even  larger.  Most  older  women 
are  widows  and  tend  to  remain  single  after  the  age  of  65.  Seventy-eight 
percent  of  males  over  the  age  55  are  married  and  about  38%  of  females 
over  age  65  are  married   (Fact  1978;  USDOC  1975). 

The  educational  level  of  older  persons  is  generally  lower  than 
that  of  the  population  at  large.  The  average  educational  attainment 
is  nine  years  of  schooling  although  over  30  percent  of  this  group 
have  completed  high  school.  Males  have  a  median  education  of  3.5 
years;  females  over  age  65  have  a  median  educational  level  of  8.8 
years.  Females  overall  are  somewhat  better  educated  than  males  although 
males  more  frequently  have  completed  college  and  advanced  training 
(Fact  1978;  USDOC  1975;  Payne  1980).  Although  educational  levels 
for  rising  generations  of  older  persons  are  predicted  to  increase, 
those  currently  of  retirement  age  and  those  soon  approaching  it  are 
still  at  an  educational  disadvantage  compared  to  younger  job  seeJcers. 
Educational  attainment  is  of  importance  to  older  workers,  as  is  noted 
"since  education  is  strongly  correlated  with  employment  opportunities 
and  with  income  throughout  one's  lifetime,  the  relatively  low 
educational  level  of  today's  older  population  has  placed  them  at  a 
relative  disadvantage  with  younger  age  groups,"  (Fact  1978,  p.  25). 
Health. 

Advances  in  medical  science,  improved  health  care,  and  better 
nutrition  have  combined  to  increase  the  average  life  span  of  American 
citizens.      A    person    born    in    the    1900 's    could    anticipate    an  average 
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life  span  of  about  47.3  years,  but,  by  1974  life  expectancy  had  risen 
to  nearly  72  years  (Cutler  &  Haryootan  1975;  Pact  1978).  For  most 
older  persons,  and  particularly  for  rising  age  cohorts,  these  additional 
years  will  be  healthier  ones  (Fact  1978).  Many  older  persons  do  face 
health  problems  yet  most  can  remain  active  and  independent  far  longer 
than  in  the  past  (Cutler  &  Haryootan  1975;  Fact  1978).  The  implications 
of  longer,  healthier  lives  are  important  considerations  for  the 
employment  of  older  persons  and  this  situations  will  be  discussed 
further  in  later  sections  (Woodruff  &  Birren  1974). 
Income  and  Work  Status. 

The  income  levels  of  older  persons  vary  with  age,  education, 
sex,  and  occupation.  In  general,  income  decreases  with  age  and 
retirement  and  this  trend  is  particularly  true  for  older  females. 
Families  and  couples  have  a  higher  income  level  than  do  single  older 
persons  of  both  sexes.  A  significant  number  of  older  persons  subsist 
at  the  poverty  level  and,  with  current  inflationary  trends,  more  may 
fall  into  the  marginal  or  "near  poor"  category  (Fact  1978;  USDOC  1975). 
Retirement  income  sources  vary  but  generally  include  Social  Security, 
pensions,  local  welfare  subsidies,  disability  payments.  Supplemental 
Security  Income  or  combinations  of  these   (Fact  1978). 

There  has  been  a  significant  decline  in  the  labor  force 
participation  levels  of  older  Americans  over  65  years  of  age.  In 
1940,  42%  of  males  age  65  or  older  were  in  the  active  labor  force 
and  6%  of  like  aged  females  were  working.  In  1974,  the  rate  had  dropped 
to  approximately  6%  of  males  in  the  labor  force  aged  65  or  over.  A 
slight  increase  in  the  employment  rate  of  fenales  65  and  above  is 
noted.      In    1970,    10%    of    the    females    in    this    age    group    were    in  the 
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labor  force  and  in  1974,  8%  were  employed.  These  percentages  reflect 
the  recent  increase  in  middle  age  and  older  females  returning  to  work 
or  seeking  first-time  employment.  The  increase  in  numbers  of  working 
women  in  general  and  of  older  working  females  is  expected  to  continue 
(Fact  1978;  Tennebaum  1979;  USDOC  1975,   1981;  Walter  1977). 

Further  discussion  of  income,  retirement,  and  labor  force 
participation  among  elders  will  be  provided  in  later  sections  of  this 
chapter.  The  above  information  underscores  several  points  relevant 
to  this  study.  As  one  source  notes,  "a  decline  in  the  work  force 
of  the  middle  aged  and  elderly  has  profound  implications  for  the 
individual  and  society  alike"  (Fact  1978,  p.  71).  The  recent  pattern 
of  inflation  and  overall  high  rate  of  unemployment  is  expected  to 
present  continuing  income  maintenance  problems  for  many  older  persons 
(Fact  1978) . 


The  Aging  Process 


An  understanding  of  the  aging  process,  the  definition  of  aging 
and  the  state  of  being  aged  is  necessary  to  gain  insight  into  the 
development  and  persistence  of  commonly  held  attitudes  and  stereotyped 
views  of  older  persons.  It  has  been  remarked  that  researchers  tend 
to  confuse  aging  with  being  older;  that  is,  the  process  and  the 
condition  are  seen  as  identical.  The  process  of  aging,  the  fact  of 
aging,  is  common  to  all,  but  the  status  of  being  old  and  its 
significance  are  heavily  influenced  by  society  (Kastenbaum  1979). 
As  Bischoff  notes,  "It  is  as  if  aging  is  synonymous  with  being  aged, 
a  fait  accomplish,    that  to   study  aging  is   to  study  the  aged"  (Bischoff 
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1969,    p.    18).      The    following    sections    briefly    suiratiarize    thoughts  on 
maturation      and      on      maturity      from      three      general  perspectives: 
biological/medical,   social/cultural  and  psychological/emotional. 
Biological/Medical . 

Many  biologists  and  geriatric  researchers  contend  aging  commences 
at  birth,  or  even  in  the  embryonic  state  (Bischoff  1969).  Biological 
aging  can  be  considered  a  process  of  deterioration,  a  decrease  in 
vitality  that  includes  an  increase  in  vulnerability  (Busse  1969). 
The  direct  causes  of  aging  are  poorly  understood  and  susceptibilty 
to  these  conditions  varies  considerably  among  individuals  by  age, 
sex  and  genetic  factors  (Busse  1969;  Comfort  1976;  Piersol  &  Solger 
1977).  The  overall  progressive,  mainly  deteriorative  changes  of 
maturation  can  be  considered  manifestations  of  primary  aging  (Busse 
1969).  Biologists  have  also  focused  on  cellular  aging,  a  process 
which  suggests  change  or  damage  occurs  over  time  to  those  cells  that 
cannot  repair  or  replace  themselves,  or  changes  occur  which  inhibit 
the  renewal  of  cells  that  can  be  replaced.  Others  suggest  destructive 
forces  occur  to  non-cellular  biological  material  (Busse  1969;  Denny 
1975) . 

As  opposed  to  the  process  of  primary  aging,  physical  disability 
resulting  from  trauma  or  chronic  disease  is  considered  the  result 
of  secondary  aging  (Busse  1969).  As  one  source  notes,  "physical  illness 
and  disability  are  not  consequences  of  aging  alone,  there  is  always 
a  disease  process  involved"  ( HKv  1974,  p.  2).  The  degenerative  changes 
associated  with  aging  are  commonly  known,  including  declines  in  sensory 
acuity,  orthopedic  conditions  and  cardiovascular  disease  iBrodzinsky 
1979).     The  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  primary  and  secondary 
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aging  and  health  problmes  is  not  clearly  differentiated,  nor  have 
many  satisfactory  treatments  been  developed  (Comfort  1976).  The 
chronic,  degenerative  nature  of  many  health  problems  facing  older 
persons  have  been  noted  as  an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  negative  attitudes  towards  the  elderly  among  health  care 
professionals   (Comfort  1976). 

The  picture  of  an  aged  person  crippled  by  arthritis,  bedridden 
by  heart  disease,  or  isolated  by  hearing  loss  is  misleading  (Comfort 
1976;  Johnson  1976;  Puner  1974).  Many  older  persons  are  to  varying 
degrees  affected  by  some  of  these  conditions,  yet  the  majority  are 
quite  capable  of  working  and  living  independently  (Johnson  1976;  Piersol 
&  Solger  1977).  As  Puner  emphasizes,  "always  there  are  the  adjustments 
and  compensations.  An  older  pleasure  seeker  makes  up  for  sensory 
loss  by  greater  emotional  response,  his  appreciation  heightened  by 
maturity"  (Puner  1974,  p.  13).  It  is  important  to  note  that  very 
few  (approximately  5%)  older  persons  are  disabled  to  the  point  of 
institutionalization  and  only  a  small  number  report  any  extremely 
limiting  conditions  (Comfort  1976;  Payne  1980;  USDOC  1975).  Older 
persons  are  concerned  about  their  health,  yet  this  concern  does  not 
seem  a  function  of  age  per  se,  for  "health  has  a  greater  influence 
on  a  person's  concept  of  himself  than  does  age.  Personality  changes 
and  the  psychological  effects  attributed  to  age  are  in  large  measure 
reactions  to  health  states  rather  than  chronologically  determined 
processes  alone"  (HEW  1974,  p.  1).  Thus,  the  view  that  older  persons 
are  physically  infirm,  overly  concerned  with  health  and  therefore 
less  able  to  engage  in  employment  appears  to  lack  validity.  As  one 
source   puts   it,    "one   of    the   many   stereotypes  about  aging  is   that  upon 
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retirement,     health    declines,     and    death    occurs    rapidly.      There  has 
been    no    conclusive    evidence    to    support    this    stereotype"    (Piersol  & 
Solger  1977,  p.   64) . 
Social/Cultural . 

The  study  of  aging  from  sociological  and  cultural  viewpoints 
has  been  developing  for  several  decades  (Busse  1969).  Early  social 
gerontologists  sought  to  explain  the  role  of  the  elderly  in  contemporary 
society  as  part  of  a  mutually  desired  disengagement  process  of  elders 
withdrawing  from  the  larger  social  mainstream  {Cummings  &  Henry  1961). 

In  contrast  to  that  position,  a  theory  of  continued  activity 
and  involvement  for  older  persons  was  advanced  (Busse  1968;  Havighurst, 
Neugarten,  &  Tobin  1968;  Maddox  1963,  1968).  Recently,  developmental 
and  interdisciplinary  approaches  have  been  suggested  to  account  for 
the  social  changes  which  accompany  aging  in  Western  society  (Blocher 
1974;  Kimmel  1974;  Piersol  &  Solger  1977;  Woodruff  &  Birren  1974). 

Deficiencies  in  the  early  theories  of  aging  have  been  noted  and 
writers  caution  against  a  tendency  to  generalize  about  the  varied 
life  styles  and  patterns  of  aging  that  have  emerged  among  today's 
older  population.  Additional  research  is  needed  before  a  satisfactory 
sociological  approach  can  be  formulated  (Johnson  1976;  Kastenbaum 
1979;  Piersol  S  Solger  1977).  The  attitudes  of  researchers  themselves 
are  emphasized  as  important  in  this  task.  As  is  noted,  "The  social 
gerontologists'  identification  of  the  aged  as  social  problem  has  also 
contributed  to  the  negative  stereotypes  of  old  age''  (Piersol  £,  Solger 
1977,   p.  3). 

Psychological/Emotional . 

Concepts    and     theories     regarding     the     psychological,  emotional. 
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and  intellectual  development  and  functioning  of  older  persons  have 
been  re-evaluated  in  recent  years.  Extensions  have  been  made  of 
traditional  personality  theories  into  midlife  and  late  life  although 
such  an  approach  has  not  always  adequately  accounted  for  the  development 
of  older  adults  (Bischoff  1969;  Busse  1969;  Kaluger  &  Kaluger  1979; 
Kimmel  1976;  Neugarten  1961).  Some  research  has  shown  that  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  deficits  which  can  occur  with  aging  are 
not  so  universal  or  limiting  as  previously  assumed  (Busse  1969; 
Neugarten  1961;  Bischoff  1969).  This  trend  has  brought  a  greater 
focus  on  the  study  of  older  persons,  the  stages  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  development  in  maturity,  psychological  needs  and  the 
developmental  tasks  of  aging  ( Blocher  1974;  Bischoff  1969;  Kastenbaum 
1979)  . 

The  Older  Worker 

The  preceding  review  provides  a  background  for  a  general 
understanding  of  aging  and  of  the  older  population.  The  following 
sections  examine  a  specific  segment  of  the  older  group,  the  older 
worker.  Research  into  the  meaning  of  work,  the  role  of  emplovment, 
retirem.ent  and  the  em.ployability  of  older  persons  will  be  explored. 
Definition  of  the  Older  Worker. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  I  there  is  no  precise  agreement  on  what  age 
range  defines  an  older  worker.  Older  persons  as  a  group  generally 
are  classed  between  60  or  65  years  of  age  or  older.  Gcvornm.ent  agencies 
which  provide  employment  or  social  services  to  adults  may  consider 
applicants    in    the   older   age   category    if    the   applicant    is    55    or  even 
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45  years  of  age  or  older  (Back  1969;  Bischoff  1969;  Batten  1976;  HEW 
1977;  Hodgson  1973).  The  ambiguity  over  a  chronological  definition 
of  maturity  seems  to  reflect  a  larger  lack  of  agreement  about  the 
characteristics  and  abilities  of  older  persons.  This  confusion  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  realm  of  employment  of  older  adults. 
(Bischoff  1969;  Elias,  et  al.,  1977;  Piersol  &  Solger  1977;  Tiven 
1971).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  an  older  worker  is  defined 
as  a  person  age  45  years  or  older.  This  definition  encompasses  both 
the  earliest  age  at  which  employers'  discrimination  is  recognized 
and  the  usual  age  of  retirement.  There  may  be  subtle  or  overt 
difference  between  the  needs  and  problems  of  a  job  seeker  who  is  45 
and  one  who  is  60  or  over.  However  current  research  information  is 
too  limited  to  make  such  distinctions  accurately  at  this  time  (Back 
1969;  Bischoff  1969) . 
Demography  of  the  Older  Worker. 

The  numbers  of  older  persons  who  are  employed  or  who  are  seeking 
work  are  relevant  to  this  study.  Nationally,  1980  census  data  indicate 
19.1%  of  males  and  8.2%  of  females  in  the  over  age  65  group  were  in 
the  labor  force.  Of  the  males  in  the  55  to  59  age  group,  81.4%  were 
working  and  48.6%  of  the  females  were  employed.  In  the  60  to  64  group, 
62.1%  of  males  and  33.8%  of  female  were  employed.  Males,  as  is 
apparent,  outnumber  females  in  all  older  age  groups  of  workers,  although 
more  women  are  working  than  in  earlier  generations.  The  numoers  of 
active  older  workers  sharply  decline  beyond  age  65  and  69,  the  customary 
age  range  for  retirement.  About  19%  of  all  males  and  27%  of  all  females 
over  age  65  have  never  been  employed  (Kraft  &  Osterbind  1981;  Pavnc 
1980;     Pursell     &     Torrence     1980;     USDOC     1975,     1930).       Among  older 
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Floridians,  age  65  and  over,  16.7%  of  the  white  males  and  28.6%  of 
the  black  males  were  in  the  labor  force,  as  of  1980.  Among  females, 
7.1%  of  whites  and  15.8%  of  blacks  were  employed  (Kraft  &  Osterbind 
1981) . 

In  addition  to  these  older  persons  who  continue  to  work,  there 
are  many  who  actively  seek  employment  and  have  not  obtained  jobs  (Back 
1969;  Butler  1975;  Chen  1973;  Fillenbaum  1971a).  There  has  also  been 
described  a  substantial  group  of  mature  persons  who  are  labeled 
discouraged  job  seekers.  These  individuals  are  no  longer  considered 
part  of  the  active  labor  force  because  they  have  withdrawn  after  many 
months  of  fruitless  job  hunting.  The  fate  of  these  "drop  outs"  and 
the  reasons  for  their  un-employment  may  render  some  labor  market  and 
un-employment  statistics  about  older  workers  inaccurate  or  misleading 
(Butler  1975;  Chen  1973;  Tiven  1971).  As  Butler  notes,  "retirement 
clearly  hides  much  un-employment"   (Butler  1975,   p.  69). 

Education  correlates  highly  with  length  of  employment.  Job  seekers 
with  the  most  education  are  also  more  likely  to  obtain  work  and  to 
stay  employed.  Occupational  categories  are  quite  varied  among  older 
persons.  Professionals  (physicians,  attorneys)  tend  to  remain  employed 
the  longest.  Self-employed  businessmen  and  merchants  work  longer 
than  do  salaried  staff.  Agricultural  workers  generally  have  longer 
careers  than  do  laborers,  clerical  and  blue  collar  workers.  Creators 
and  performers  in  music,  art,  and  theater  also  tend  to  bypass 
traditional  retirement  patterns  (Back  1969;  Butler  1975;  Fillenbaum 
&  Maddox  1974) . 
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The  Meaning  of  Work  to  Older  Persons 


The  role  of  employment  and  the  meaning  of  work  are  considered 
to  be  of  central  importance  to  many  older  persons.  Retirement,  leisure 
time,  and  an  increased  span  of  life  are  relatively  recent  events  which 
are  often  contrary  to  the  traditional  work  ethic  under  which  most 
of  the  current  older  population  have  lived  (Carp  1968;  Claque  1971; 
Elias  et  al.,  1977;  Piersol  &  Solger  1977;  Williams  &  Wriths  1965). 
During  the  life  span  of  many  older  persons,  the  nature  of  work  has 
been  modified  and  expanded  beyond  the  basic  agrarian  pursuits  of  the 
past.  These  shifts  have  focused  most  peoples'  lives  and  values  around 
work  and  activity  related  to  work.  This  situation  has  influenced 
not  only  older  persons'  feelings  about  work  but  also  society's  attitudes 
about  older  workers  (Back  1969;  Claque  1971).  As  Back  notes,  "to 
the  degree  that  high  energy  levels  are  prerequisite  to  this  activity 
(work)   our  society  can  be  called  youth-centered"    (Back  1969,   p.  111). 

It  is  commonly  agreed  work  generates  societal  status  and  role 
identity  as  well  as  income.  The  loss  or  diminishing  of  these  factors 
can  be  severe  for  any  worker.  The  older  person  so  affected  has  fewer 
opportunities  to  regain  the  benefits  of  work,  which  may  have  formed 
the  central,  most  meaningful  aspects  of  his  or  her  life  (Bischoff 
1969,  Chown  1977;  Hodgson  1973;  Kimmel  1974;  Powers  &  Goudy  1974; 
Williams  &  Wriths  1973).  Indeed,  work  is  of  such  importance  to  older 
persons  that  employment  is  believed  by  some  to  be  most  effective 
preventative  to  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  older  persons  (Comfort 
1976,   Elias  et  al.,  1977). 
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Though  employment  may  cease  for  most  older  persons,  many 
work-related  values  persist  into  older  age.  As  has  been  noted,  "the 
denial  of  work  opportunitues  creates  both  economic  and  psychological 
hardships"  (HEW  1977,  p.  1).  These  problems  tend  to  be  more  acute 
for  older  persons  who  are  handicapped  or  who  are  from  minority  or 
low-income  backgrounds  (Elias  et  al.,  1977;  Best  1979;  Dixon  1973, 
1974;  Skoglund  1979a,  1979b). 

A  study  by  Powers  and  Goudy  suggests  the  meaning  of  work  in  general 
may  be  changing  and  this  change  will  particularly  affect  rising 
generations  of  older  persons.  They  note  the  distinction  between  the 
function  of  work  (its  contribution  to  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
needs)  and  the  meaning  of  work  (a  personal  evaluation  made  by  the 
worker).  This  research  also  suggests  that,  as  work  shifts  from  a 
personally  satisfying  activity  to  a  more  wholly  economic  function, 
the  absence  of  work  (retirement)  should  not  be  as  significant  (at 
least  psychologically)  as  is  currently  assumed.  As  Powers  and  Goudy 
(1974)  note,  it  is  the  older  worker  who  is  fast  approaching  a  permanent 
non-worker  status.  Although  most  sources  agree  work  has  and  will 
continue  to  be  of  primary  importance  to  many  elders,  additional  research 
is  needed  to  clarify  its  meaning  and  its  relationship  to  retirement 
attitudes  and  activities. 

Motivation  to  work  varies  among  individuals  but  most  sources 
note  the  predominance  of  economic  need,  maintenance  of  a  socially 
approved  role,  continuation  of  activity  and  productivity  as  main  factors 
in  work.  One  study  found  over  80%  of  middle  class  subjects  between 
the  ages  of  46  and  71  preferred  to  continue  working  even  if  work  was 
not    necessary    for    adequate    income.      Another    researcher    notes  males 
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45  years  of  age  and  over  maintain  the  same  level  of  aspiration  for 
success  as  do  younger  workers  (Elias  et  al.,  1977;  Hodgson  1973, 
Morrison  1975;  Tiven  1971). 

Other  studies  have  shown  persons  who  are  forced  to  retire  tend 
to  want  to  work  more  than  those  who  choose  voluntary  retirement  (Kimmel 
1976;  Walter  1977).  These  findings  may  be  misleading  as  another 
researcher  reports  compulsory  retirement  and  pension  plans  may  cause 
older  workers  to  accept  unemployment  more  readily  than  they  would 
if  other  options  were  available.  This  study  indicates  most  older 
adults  do  wish  to  continue  working  but  pension  plans  and  attitudinal 
forces  lead  them  to  choose  or  to  accept  retirement  when  it  is  offered 
or  when  required  (Kirchner  &  Dunnette  1954).  Loss  of  income  is 
frequently  the  main  reason  most  older  persons  continue  in  or  return 
to  work.  In  many,  but  not  all,  older  families,  incomes  drop  to  between 
50%  and  80%  of  their  pre-retirement  levels.  While  some  expenses  may 
also  decrease,  others  related  to  inflation  and  medical  care  may  rise 
significantly  (Tiven  1971). 


Retirement  and  Older  Workers 


It  is  primarily  in  this  century,  particularly  in  the  past  several 
decades,  that  a  definable,  accepted  social  role  and  status  for 
retirement  has  developed.  Retirement  benefits,  compulsory  versus 
voluntary  retirement,  the  economic  changes  it  brings  and  other  factors 
influence  both  older  persons  and  the  larger  population.  Adults  of 
retirement  age  who  wish  to  continue  or  to  resume  working  may  encounter 
difficulties  related  to  retirement  policies  and  attitudes  about 
retirement • 
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The  concept  of  retirement  in  Western  societies  was  relatively 
unknown  until  the  late  nineteeth  century.  Prior  to  that  time,  most 
people  who  worked  did  so  until  they  died  or  until  they  were  physically 
unable  to  continue. 

Handicapped  elders  frequently  continued  to  make  some  contribution 
in  extended  families,  particularly  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Those 
who  did  withdraw  from  physical  activity  may  have  maintained  a  role 
as  advisors  to  younger  family  members.  Shorter  life  spans  also  limited 
the  older  persons 's  years  of  economic  inactivity  (Back  1969;  Chown 
1977;  Claque  1971;  Johnson  1976;  Jones  1979;   Piersol  &  Solger  1977). 

Formalized  social  policy  on  retirement  was  introduced  in  Germany 
by  Chancellor  Bismark  in  the  late  1860 's.  The  age  of  65  was  arbitrarily 
selected  by  him  as  the  age  of  retirement  primarily  because  it  was 
assumed  most  workers  would  not  live  to  reach  that  age.  The  average 
life  expectancy  for  men  at  that  time  was  42  years;  those  who  did  pass 
that  age  were  few  and  not  expected  to  live  much  beyond  (Cain  1976; 
Back  1969;  Jones  1979).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Bismark,  at 
the  time  he  formed  this  policy,  was  himself  74  years  old  and  employed 
as  Germany's  foreign  minister,   premier,   and  minister  of  commerce. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  creating  a  compulsory  retirement 
policy.  A  major  rationale  has  been  that  retirement  ensures  younger 
persons  entering  the  job  market  will  have  access  to  employment  and 
to  advancement  in  their  jobs.  The  overall  increase  in  population 
in  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century  further  encouraged  this  practice. 
Early  policy  makers  believed  that  retirement,  with  pensions,  would 
aid  employees  who  were  physically  unable  to  continue  working  (Back 
1969;    Butler   1975;    Johnson    1976;    Kreps,    Ferguson    &    Folson    1963).  It 
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was  believed  retirement  would  eliminate  workers  with  obsolete  job 
skills  and  make  room  for  younger  employees  trained  in  new  methods. 
Similarly,  it  was  frequently  assumed  older  workers '  abilities  and 
work  capacities  were  significantly  diminished  by  age;  therefore,  they 
should  be  replaced  by  younger  and  more  capable  workers.  Changes  in 
working  conditions  and  advances  in  technology  have  also  created  a 
preference  for  speed  over  quality  in  production  that  tends  to  favor 
younger  workers   (Bischoff  1969;  Back  1973;  Dixon  1973,  1974). 

More  and  better  educated  younger  workers  have  contributed  to 
the  image  of  older  employees  as  less  capable,  less  flexible,  and  less 
able  to  learn  new  methods.  An  overall  emphasis  on  youth  and  a 
devaluation  of  age  have  faciliated  the  rise  of  retirement  as  a  means 
of  removing  older  persons  from  the  work  force.  As  the  institution 
of  retirement  has  become  more  prevalent,  retirement  itself  has  become 
its  own  justification.  Because  workers  age  50  and  65  can  retire, 
or  are  compelled  to  retire,  it  is  expected  they  will  rather 
automatically  do  so  (Back  1969;  Johnson  1976;  Odell  1976). 

Early  retirement  practices  included  a  specific  age  limit  beyond 
which  certain  categories  of  employees  could  not  work.  A  small  pension 
may  have  been  provided  and  in  some  instances  a  modicum  of  ceremony 
such  as  a  gold  watch  or  testimonials  to  long  service  may  have 
accompanied  the  event.  The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935  further  institutionalized  retirement  and  provided  an  additional 
income  incentive  to  quit  working  (Butler  1975,   Odell  1975;  Tiven  1971). 

Several  authors  have  identified  different  types  of  retirement 
that  are  primarily  variations  of  the  traditional  forced  retirement 
at  a  certain  age  or  to  gradual  dis-engagement  from  work.     Back  describes 
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a  social  retirement  and  an  economic  retirement  which  do  not  always 
coincide  in  time.  One  who  is  socially  retired  acknowledges  he  of 
she  no  longer  active  in  a  work  role  or  is  primarily  identified  by 
the  life-time  career.  This  individual  may  still  be  employed  part 
time  or  full  time,  but  usually  in  a  different  kind  of  work.  Economic 
retirement  occurs  when  one  no  longer  actively  produces  income  through 
work   (Back  1969). 

Havighurst  and  Shanas  (1953)  further  define  retirement  into  several 
categories  or  levels  of  work  activity.  They  note  the  arbitrarily 
determined,  compulsory  retirement  policy  at  a  fixed  age  has  been  the 
most  prevalent.  This  is  true  for  labor  as  well  as  for  many  white 
collar  and  professional  jobs.  The  self-determined  retiree  may  gradually 
taper  work  activity  over  a  period  of  years,  perhaps  hiring  an  assistant 
who  asumes  the  additional  work.  This  procedure  may  be  common  among 
professionals  such  as  physicians,  dentists,  or  attorneys,  who  may 
never  totally  cease  working  but  who  make  the  decision  to  slow  down 
on  their  own.  Similarly,  a  slow  transfer  of  responsibility  to  a 
successor  is  another  pattern  of  retirement.  This  type  of  transfer 
occurs  among  business  and  professional  executives  who  remain  in  their 
same  job  setting,  but  who  may  step  down  to  a  position  of  lesser 
authority . 

Another  variation  describes  workers  who  continue  at  the  same 
level  of  prestige  or  position  but  who  reduce  the  time  they  spend  working 
or  take  on  less  demanding  assignmenrs.  This  model  describes  many 
professionals  who  continue  in  their  same  work  as  consultants.  Finally, 
the  pattern  is  noted  in  which  a  worker  retired  from  one  occupation 
and     then     enters     another,     different     job     area.       This     approach  is 
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frequently  found  among  career  military  employees.  Other  categorizations 
of  retirement  modes  appear  to  be  variations  on  these  types  ( Havighurst 
&  Shanas  1953).  The  development  of  an  accepted  (if  not  acceptable) 
role  for  older  persons  characterized  by  leisure  time  and  recreational 
activities  has  added  a  dimension  to  retirement  perhaps  not  seen  by 
early  planners.  Although  there  is  still  a  lack  of  substantial  data 
and  research  into  the  meaning  of  retirement,  a  few  authors  have  noted 
the  qualitative  results  of  loss  of  one's  work  role.  These  comments 
are  important  because  they  are  indicative  of  many  of  negative  attitude 
and  stereotypes  held  about  elders  in  general  and  older  workers  in 
particular . 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  retirement  is  a  new  social  role  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  considerable  misunderstanding  and  ambiguity. 
A  frequently  noted  dilemma  is  expressed  by  Back,  who  states  "retirement 
is  regarded  as  an  achievement  in  principle  but  dreaded  as  a  crisis 
when  it  actually  occurs"  (Back  1969;  p.  100).  He  notes  this  phenomenon 
may  be  related  to  a  change  in  the  purpose  of  retirement.  Originally, 
retirement  was  meant  to  help  older  persons  who  could  no  longer  work 
to  survive  with  some  income.  However,  the  pension  itself  now  is  seen 
as  the  reason  to  quit  working.  As  is  noted,  "whenever  a  worker  can 
have  the  full  benefits,  he  should  then  retire  "(Back  1969;  p.  103). 
This  trend  adds  additional  pressure  on  older  workers  to  retire  and 
further  frustrates  those  workers  who  are  able  to  and  who  want  to 
continue  working.  The  age  of  compulsory  retirement  still  represents 
a  division  between  workers  and  retirees,  although  this  line  is  becoming 
less  distinct  (Back  1969). 

Robert    Hurler     (1975)     also    views    the    effects    of    retirement  as 
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largely    punitive.      He    states,     "Retirement    itself    is    a    form    of  age 

bias,    for  there  are  no  scientific  data  to   support  arbitrary  retirement 

on  the  basis  of  chronological  age"   (Butler  1975,   p.   70).     He  is  critical 

of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  people  are  frequently  retired  that  further 

deprives    the    event    of    positive    meaning.      Bischoff    (1969)  emphasizes 

the    problems    that    can    accompany    retirement,    particularly    for  those 

who    may    be    forced    to    retire    following    loss    of    work    at    an    age  near 

the   usual   time  of   retirement.     Similarly,    Comfort    (1976)    has  described 

retirement    as     "compulsory    unemployment"     and     stresses    work    that  is 

meaningful  as  well  as  remunerative  should  be  available  to  older  persons 

as    an    option    to    the    loss    of    role    and    the    loss    of    income    which  can 

accompany    retirement.       It    has    been    emphasized    that    retirement    as  a 

period    of    uninterrupted    leisure    is    neither    desirable    or  beneficial 

for  most  elders.     The  development  of   a  whole   segment  of  the  population 

whose    major    activities    revolve    around    leisure    is    considered  unwise 

for  both  the  retirees   and   the   larger  populace.      This  difficulty  partly 

relates   to   the   cultural   value  of   the  work   ethic  and  to  the   shift  from 

a     largely     agrarian     to     an     industrial     economy.       A  predominantly 

agricultural    society    intertwines    work    and    leisure    but    a    wage  earner 

experiences    a    clear    distinction    between    work    time    and  recreational 

pursuits    (Claque    1971;    Kreps    1971).      The   deleterious    effect   of  years 

spent  in  recreation  are  stressed. 

Leisure  should  occupy  an  occasional  afternoon  not  twenty  years. 
We  now  have  talk  of  leisure  centers,  even  degree  courses  in 
organizing  the  leisure  of  others.  I  think  we  should  be  talking 
of  occupation.  Poverty,  statutory  or  social,  is  the  not  the 
leading  curse  of  old  age.  What  is,  the  ejection  from  participation 
in  a  society  based  on  work.     (Comfort  1976;  p.  6) 

A    review    by    Elias    suggests    second    careers,    part   time  employment 
or  other   new  work   roles   be   developed   for   retirees.      They  cite  studies 
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which  conclude  "what  was  once  considered  leisure  activity  may  become 
productive  work  activity.  The  extent  to  which  older  persons  engage 
in  this  type  of  substitution  may  also  offer  an  indication  of  their 
desire  for  continued  activity  rather  than  psychological  and  social 
disengagement"  (Elias  et  al.  ,  1977  p.  134).  An  early  study  by  Carp 
(1968)  further  emphasizes  the  preference  of  many  elders  for  productive 
rather  than  exclusively  recreational  activity.  Her  research  on  older 
workers,  volunteers,  and  retired  persons  who  are  neither,  indicated 
that  workers  evidenced  the  highest  level  of  life  satisfaction  among 
the  three  groups.  Volunteers  found  their  service  almost  as  meaningful 
but  many  of  these  subjects  expressed  a  preference  for  paid  work  if 
it  were  available. 

Additional  research  is  needed  into  the  meaning  of  retirement 
for  older  persons  and  into  alternatives  to  a  prolonged  leisure-oriented 
status  and  period  of  life.  Similarly,  the  impact  of  retirement  on 
specific  sub-groups  of  the  older  population  has  also  received  scant 
research  attention.  The  effect  of  this  change  on  women,  a  re-evaluation 
of  the  "empty  nest  syndrome",  and  re-entry  of  older  women  into  the 
work  force  need  to  be  studied  (Jaffe  &  Ridely  1976;  Pursell  S  Torrence 
1980).  As  another  study  indicated  (Prentiss  1980),  it  is  assumed 
frequently  that  since  work  is  of  lesser  importance  to  women  then 
retirement  is  also  not  as  significant  an  event  as  it  is  for  men. 
Rotman's  (1979)  review  of  research  on  the  attitudes  of  married  working 
women  towards  retirement  indicated  generalizations  about  this  factor 
are  not  possible  at  this  time.  Rotman  reviewed  studies  that  showed 
women  generally  held  a  weaker  work  committent  than  men  and  therefore 
viewed    retirement   more    favorably.      Other    sources    found   women   did  not 
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anticipate  retirement  as  a  positive  event.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
expanding  number  and  diversity  of  work  roles  for  women  may  facilitate 
their  adjustment  to  retirement  in  the  future.  However,  the  need  for 
women  to  continue  working  during  their  husbands '  early  retirement 
years  and  later  may  make  it  difficult  for  women  to  develop  the  interests 
and  leisure  pursuits  characteristic  of  current  retirement  lifestyles 
(Rotman  1979).  Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  further  clarification 
of  these  concerns  for  both  present  and  rising  generations  of  older 
women,  and  for  the  older  population  in  general. 


Employability  of  Older  Persons 


Older  persons  who  wish  to  continue  working  or  to  re-enter  the 
job  market  are  often  faced  with  a  variety  of  problems.  As  is  stated, 
"Probably  the  most  vital  problem  of  the  older  adult  in  the  world  or 
work  is  to  keep  on  working.  Loss  of  a  job  at  age  50  means  trying 
to  live  without  an  income,  loss  of  status  and  pride  and  the  inevitable 
problem  of  trying  to  get  another"  (Bischoff  1969,  p.  148).  Many  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  older  job  seekers  relate  to  attitudes 
about  their  employability.  Misconceptions  about  the  physical  and 
mental  capacities  of  older  persons  can  make  employers  and  employment 
counselors  reluctant  to  hire  or  to  provide  services  to  older  applicants. 
This  section  will  review  age-related  changes  that  influence  the 
employability  of  older  persons. 

As  noted  previously,  several  writers  believe  significant  numbers 
of  pre-  and  post-retirement  aged  persons  seek  employment,  either  from 
necessity    or    preference.      It    is    difficult    to    determine    the    size  of 
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this  group  and  to  assess  the  reasons  they  are  unable  to  obtain  jobs. 
The  labor  market  statistics  which  are  maintained  are  not  adequate 
to  account  for  older  job  seekers  who  drop  out  of  the  work  force,  who 
become  discouraged  workers,  or  who  are  applicants  in  the  65  to  70 
and  above  age  range.  It  is  expected  the  numbers  of  older  job  seekers 
are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  numbers  that  are  officially  classified 
as  unemployed  by  government  statisticians.  Although  the  unemployment 
rate  for  teenagers  and  young  adults  exceeds  that  of  older  persons, 
it  is  also  noted  older  workers  tend  to  remain  out  of  work  longer  than 
their  younger  counterparts  (Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976;  Butler  1975; 
Chen  1974;  Fillenbaum  1971b;  Rosenblum  1975;  Sheppard,   H.  1971). 

Older  workers  frequently  encounter  resistance  from  employers 
due  to  negative,  erroneous  conceptions  about  the  older  workers' 
abilities.  These  attitudes  often  stem  from  physical  and  performance 
standards  based  on  the  functional  capacities  of  younger  workers.  Some 
age-related  changes  do  affect  certain  areas  of  ability.  However, 
these  deficiencies  often  have  been  emphasized  while  compensating  assets 
have  been  overlooked  (Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976,  Boglietti  1974,  Bischoff 
1969;  Claque  1971;  Johnson  1976). 

Studies  have  been  done  that  document  the  effects  of  age-related 
physical  and  health  changes  on  the  work  performance  of  older  persons. 
This  research  has  primarily  focused  on  blue  collar  or  production  related 
occupations.  Very  little  information  is  available  on  age  related 
changes  in  the  performance  of  white  collar  and  professional  workers. 
Generalizations  regarding  older  persons'  employability  are  also  limited 
because  aging  does  not  occur  at  the  same  rate  or  in  the  same  manner 
for    all    persons.       Individuals    vary    in    their    vulnerability    to  both 
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normal  physical  decline  and  to  disease  or  chronic  debilitating 
conditions.  Compulsory  retirement  and  hiring  policies  based  on  age 
rather  than  ability  do  not  generally  take  into  account  this  variability 
(Britton  1979;  Claque  1971;  Johnson  1976;  Ross  &  Ross  1965).  The 
changes  that  appear  most  frequently  associated  with  the  employability 
concerns  of  those  who  hire  older  persons  are  reviewed  in  the  following 
sections . 
Physical  Changes. 

Age-related  changes  tend  to  affect  job  performance  on  tasks  that 
require  speed,  manual-digital  dexterity,  and  eye-hand  coordination. 
Declines  in  sensory  acuity  can  also  diminish  an  older  worker's 
performance  on  jobs  emphasizing  this  ability.  Studies  have 
demonstrated;  however,  that  speed  does  not  always  correlate  positively 
with  accuracy  and  quality  of  work.  It  has  been  shown  that  older  workers 
frequently  equal  or  exceed  the  performance  of  younger  employees  in 
terms  of  quality,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of  work  (Bischoff  1969, 
Breen  &  Spaeth,  1960;  Brennan  et  al.,  1957;  Britton  1970;  Kreps  1977; 
Meir  &  Aken  1976) . 

Some  health  problems  may  increase  or  become  more  apparent  in 
older  workers.  Certain  chronic  conditions  (arthritis,  lung  disease, 
cardio-vascular  disorders)  may  force  older  workers  to  slow  the  pace 
of  their  output.  However,  numerous  studies  have  substantiated  that 
the  attendance  records  of  mature  works  surpass  those  of  younger  workers, 
with  the  exception  that  older  persons  tend  to  remain  ill  for  a  longer 
time  once  they  are  first  absent  for  sickness  (Batten  t>  Kestenbaum 
1975;  Bischoff  1959;  Johnson  1975;  Koyl  1974;   Piersol  &  Solger  1977). 
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Intellectual  and  Psychological  Changes. 

Less  data  are  available  on  the  mental  and  intellectual  changes 
associated  with  aging  and  their  influence  on  job  performance.  Research 
has  indicated  the  capacity  to  learn  and  to  adapt  does  not  inevitably 
decline  among  older  workers,  although  the  manner  in  which  they  learn 
and  their  attitude  towards  training  may  differ  from  younger  workers. 
Transference  of  skills  and  adaptability  to  new  work  situations  are 
well  within  the  scope  of  most  older  workers  (Brennan,  Taft,  &  Schupak 
1976;  Fillenbaum  1971a;  Mier  &  Aken  1976;  Piersol  &  Solger  1977;  Myers 
1980) . 

Emotional  changes  occurring  during  adulthood  have  not  been  shown 
to  affect  adversely  job  performance  although  little  research  has  been 
done  on  this  specific  relationship.  Older  workers  tend  to  be  more 
serious,  more  motivated,  and  more  stable  in  their  attitudes  towards 
their  jobs  than  do  younger  workers  in  similar,  primarily  blue  collar 
positions  (Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976;  Bischoff  1969;  Johnson  1976; 
Kreps  1977;  Siassi,  Crocetti,  &  Spiro  1975).  Finally,  there  have 
been  abundant  examples  throughout  history  attesting  to  the  creativity, 
artistry,  intellectual  power,  and  originality  of  older  men  and  women. 
Many  professionals  continue  at  a  high  level  of  performance  far  beyond 
the  customary  retirement  age  limits   (Bischoff  1969). 

Other  factors  influencing  the  employability  of  older  persons 
center  around  the  changing  nature  of  jobs  and  the  skills  required 
to  compete  for  work  that  is  increasingly  technical.  Job  obsolesence 
affects  workers  of  all  ages  but  tends  to  have  a  greater  impact  on 
older  workers,  particularly  those  with  limited  educational  and 
experiential    backgrounds.       The    resouces    required    to    up-grade  skills 
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or  to  obtain  new  training  may  be  limited  for  older  persons  as  well 
as  the  attitude  that  older  workers  are  less  able  to  learn  than  are 
younger  trainees.  Older  and  mature  employees  may  also  be  less 
geographically  mobile,  may  have  greater  family  obligations,  and  fewer 
financial  resources  than  do  younger  workers  seeking  new  jobs  or  training 
(Back  1969;  Britton  1970;  Butler  1975;  Claque  1971;  Johnson  1976; 
Mier  &  Aken  1976;  Simpson  1973;  Ross  &  Ross  1965). 


Attitudes  Towards  Older  Persons 


The  preceding  section  has  noted  the  role  of  negative  attitudes 
and  misconceptions  about  older  persons  and  the  aging  process.  The 
effect  of  such  stereotyped  views  are  evident  in  retirement,  hiring, 
and  personnel  policies  based  on  age  rather  than  ability.  Research 
has  also  demonstrated  the  influence  of  negative  attitude  on  the  type 
and  quality  of  services  provided  to  many  elders  by  various 
professionals.  Although  very  little  study  has  been  made  of  the 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly  held  by  personnel  staff  and  employment 
counselors,  what  has  been  done  suggests  that  similar  beliefs  and 
behaviors  exist  among  this  group  (Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976;  Boglietti 
1974;  Meir  &  Aken  1976;  Sheppard,  H.  1970b;  Schlossberg  &  Petrofina 
1973).  The  impact  of  these  prejudices  is  further  complicated  by  the 
view  that  these  stereotypes  are  accepted  not  just  by  employers  and 
counselors  but  in  some  cases  by  the  older  workers  themselves  (Fact 
1978).  This  section  focuses  on  the  studies  and  observations  of 
researchers  in  the  area  of  attitudes  toward  aging  and  the  aged.  The 
types  of  studies  done,   the  subject  involved,   the  assessment  of  attitudes 
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of  specific  groups,  and  the  types  of  measuring  instruments  used  are 
summarized. 

Attitudes  have  been  defined  as  "predispositions  to  respond  toward 
a  person  or  thing  in  either  a  positive  or  negative  way,  sets  of  beliefs 
which  purport  to  describe  typical  characteristics  of  a  category  of 
people,  objects,  or  ideas.  These  beliefs  are  acted  upon  as  if  they 
were  true  regardless  of  the  empirical  facts  "(Seltzer  &  Atchley  1971, 
p.  227).  Similarly,  Hopke  defines  attitudes  as  "ideas,  opinions, 
beliefs,  sets,  prejudices,  values,  etc.,  that  are  acquired  through 
learning  and  that  predispose  one  to  react  in  a  certain  manner  to  other 
ideas,  persons,  objects"  (Hopke  1968,  p.  35).  That  negative  attitudes 
towards  the  elderly  often  prevail  is  reflected  in  the  use  of  such 
generic  terms  as  ageism  and  gerontophobia  and  in  the  view  of  the  elderly 
as  a  sub-culture  or  minority  group  subjected  to  prejudice  and 
stereotyping  by  the  larger  society  (Butler  1975;  Murphey  1979;  Myers 
1980).  As  Palmore  states,  "one  of  the  main  sources  of  stress  that 
the  elderly  face  are  the  many  negative  stereotypes  and  prejudice  against 
them  most  people  in  society  share"  (Palmore  1976,  p.  37).  Specifically, 
counselors  also  have  been  described  as  susceptible  to  seme  forms  of 
ageism  is  their  work  with  and  evaluation  of  older  persons.  Frequently 
the  first  question  asked  of  clients  is  their  age.  Counselors  tend 
to  categorize  older  persons  by  ascribing  to  them  stereotyped  views 
of  what  they  consider  appropriate  age-related  behavior  (Schlossberg 
&  Petrofina  1973;  Troll  &  Nowak  1976). 

Attitude  studies  related  to  aging  have  been  conducted  for  several 
decades  to  determine  the  views  of  different  groups  towards  older 
persons.     Early  research  led  to  the  development  of  many  of  the  attitude 
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scales  and  instriiments  still  in  use.  This  research  and  much  done 
recently  focused  on  the  attitudes  of  young  adults  and  students  toward 
the  aged,  although  some  assessments  of  attitudes  of  middle-aged  persons 
have  been  made.  Other  studies  have  investigated  the  influence  of 
contact  with  older  persons  and  of  gerontological  education  on  attitudes. 
The  relationships  among  attitudes,  socio-economic,  and  psychological 
factors  have  also  been  researched  (Bennett  1976;  Ivester  &  King  1977; 
Keith  1971;  Murphey  1979;  Mutscher  1971;  Neugarten  &  Garron  1959; 
Thorson  &  Perkins  1980).  Another  focus  has  been  to  assess  the 
correlates  associated  with  self -concept ,  self-esteem,  happiness,  and 
adjustment  in  old  age  with  attitudes  towards  aging.  These 
investigations  into  the  quality  of  life  and  life  satisfaction  also 
seek  to  identify  the  influences,  resources,  and  coping  skills  associated 
with  successful  aging  (George  &  Bearon  1980;  Murphey  1979;  Neugarten, 
Havighurst,  &  Tobin  1961).  In  recent  years,  study  has  also  been  made 
of  the  attitudes  of  various  age  group  towards  death  and  dying.  The 
relationship  between  these  views  and  attitudes  towards  aging  and  older 
persons  provides  insight  into  the  feelings  of  older  adults  and  those 
who  work  with  them. 

These  approaches  represent  the  major  directions  into  which 
researchers  have  explored  the  attitudes  held  about  both  growing  older 
and  about  the  aged.  In  general,  much  of  this  study  has  "indicated 
a  tendency  for  all  age  groups  to  view  the  aged  as  possessing  stereotyped 
traits,"  (Ivester  &  King  1977,  p.  87).  This  tendency  appears  to  hold 
true  regardless  of  the  age,  race,  or  social/economic  status  of  the 
subjects  studied.  As  discussed  below,  some  differences  are  found 
as   a   result   of   contact  with   elders  and  with   special   training  and  with 
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increased  educational  levels.  Also,  attitudes  become  more  positive 
with  increasing  age,  although  many  misconceptions  and  stereotypes 
about  aging  are  found  among  elders  themselves. 

Studies  of  children,  youth,  and  young  adults  have  frequently 
been  made  to  assess  their  attitudes  about  aging.  An  overview  of  this 
research  does  not  yield  consistent  findings  about  the  attitudes  of 
young  people  towards  aging.  However,  most  such  studies  agree  that 
a  generally  negative  attitude  towards  the  elderly  predominates  among 
college-age  students  and  this  negativism  tends  to  diminish  somewhat 
with  age  (Bennett  1976;  Collete- Pratt  1976;  Ivester  &  King  1977). 
These  negative  attitudes  are  most  often  associated  with  stereotyped 
views  of  the  elderly  as  sick,  dependent,  senile,  financially  insecure 
and  socially  isolated.  The  initial  investigations  into  attitudes 
towards  aging  conducted  by  Tuckman  and  Lorge  indicated  this  acceptance 
of  stereotypes  about  aging  was  significantly  prevalent  (Ivester  & 
King  1977;  Tuckman  &  Lorge  1952a,  1953).  The  Harris  Poll  of  1975 
also  found  that  age  of  respondents  was  a  determinant  of  negativism 
about  the  aged  (Harris  1975).  Kogan's  work  focused  on  the  attitudes 
of  younger  subjects  and  he  has  attempted  to  correlate  their  attitudes 
with  certain  psychological  traits.  His  other  studies  have  also  shown 
differences  in  attitudes  based  on  the  sex  of  the  respondents  and  the 
sex  of  older  persons   (Golde  &  Kogan  1959;  Kogan  1961,   1979a,  1979b). 

Ross  and  Freitag  (1976)  compared  attitudes  of  adults  and  adolecents 
toward  aging  and  found  younger  subjects  evidenced  more  negative  views. 
Another  study  compared  attitudes  of  undergraduate  social  workers  with 
those  of  students  in  other  disciplines  and  found  the  greatest 
differences    to    be    that    between    graduating    social    work    students'  who 
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had  more  positive  attitudes'  than  those  in  any  other  area.  A  study 
measuring  differences  in  student  attitudes  toward  "old  old"  people 
revealed  greater  negativism  towards  the  very  old  (Weinberg  &  Millham 
1975).  Other  researchers  have  also  confirmed  the  general  tendency 
towards  stereotyped,  negative  attitudes  among  college  students  and 
young  adults  towards  the  aged  (Hickley,  Rakowski ,  Hultsch,  &  Fatula 
1964;  Kogan  1979a;  Mutscher  1971;  Naus  1973;  Rosencrantz  &  McNevin 
1969) . 

Several  studies  have  indicated  attitudes  towards  aging  show 
improvement  with  the  experience  of  interaction  with  older  persons 
and  with  participation  in  some  types  of  geronlogical  training.  Bennett 
(1976)  distinguished  between  the  effects  of  spontaneous  and  structured 
interactions  between  subjects  and  older  persons.  Informal  meetings 
among  subjects  and  healthy  older  persons  tended  to  produce  a  positive 
effect  on  attitudes.  Planned  meetings  focusing  on  institutionalized 
or  ill  elders  tended  to  intensify  negative  feelings.  Other  studies 
have  shown  increased  contact  with  older  persons  tends  to  enhance 
attitudes,  although  the  change  may  be  slight  and  of  short  duration 
(Burdman  1974;  Colgan  1975).  The  bias  among  young  persons  towards 
illness  and  dependency  is  also  strongly  associated  with  negative 
attitudes  towards  aging  but  has  been  shown  to  improve  with  some  training 
experiences  (Bennett  1976;  Collete- Pratt  1976;  Hickley,  et  al.,  1976; 
Nestor  1980;   Peacock  &  Talley  1984). 

Studies  by  Thorson  and  associates  have  shown  the  level  of  general 
education,  as  opposed  to  special  training  in  gerontology,  is  associated 
with  more  positive  attitudes  about  aging  and  older  persons.  In  a 
similar   study,    Thorson   also   found   racial   and    social   class  differences 
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did  not  seem  to  influence  attitudes  significantly  but  higher  educational 
levels  again  were  related  to  more  positive  attitude  (Thorson,  Whatley, 
&  Hancock  1974;  Thorson  1975;  Thorson  &  Perkins  1980). 

The  attitudes  of  specific  occupational  groups  have  been  assessed. 
These  studies  have  focused  largely  on  medical  and  health  related 
personnel,  psychiatrists  and  mental  health  workers,  social  workers 
and,  in  a  few  studies,  counselors.  The  majority  of  these  subjects 
have  been  college  educated,  many  with  advanced  degrees,  although  some 
samples  have  included  paraprof essional  and  age-peer  workers  (Holley, 
Field  &  Holley  1978).  The  research  specifically  involving  counselors 
and  employment  personnel  is  even  more  limited;  however,  studies  of 
other  professionals  can  provide  some  insight  into  this  group  as  well. 
Attitudes  of  medical  and  health  care  providers  have  been  found  to 
be  consistent  with  the  attitudes  towards  older  persons  also  found 
among  the  general  population. 

This  negativism  is  compounded  by  the  view  ascribed  to  many  doctors 
and  nurses  that  older  people  and  their  health  problems  are  not  as 
interesting,  challenging  or  responsive  to  treatment  as  are  the  health 
conditions  of  younger  patients.  Similarly,  several  authors  note  most 
physicians  have  received  little  geriatric  training,  few  have  chosen 
this  as  a  specialty,  and  most  are  unaware  of  the  special  health  care 
needs,  conditions,  and  treatments  associated  with  aging  (Donahue, 
Rose  &  Berry  1953;  Bellak  &  Karasu,  1976;  Linden  1963;  Murphey  1979). 
As  one  source  notes,  "The  preferred  medical  model  places  the  highest 
value  on  a  kind  of  medicine  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  most  older 
people.  A  system  geared  towards  specialization  is  unresponsive  to 
a    population    suffering    from    multiple,    non-specific    symptoms"  (Bellak 
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&  Karasu  1976,  p.  17) .  Medical  professionals  may  also  hold  personal 
insecurities  and  fears  about  their  own  aging  and  death  (Bellak  &  Karasu 
1976).  As  Palmore  states,  "Many  doctors  view  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  aged  as  hopeless.  They  tend  to  confuse  aging  with  illness 
and  assume  that  most  symptoms  among  the  aged  are  irreversible, 
untreatable  con-commitments  of  aging"   (Palmore  1976,  p.  55). 

A  study  by  Coe  (1967)  which  surveyed  physicians  and  dentists 
found  that  the  subjects  predominantly  viewed  aging  as  a  deteriorative 
process  and  older  persons  were  seen  as  rigid,  unadaptable  and  slow 
to  respond  to  treatment.  These  conceptions  about  age  resulted  in 
a  therapeutic  approach  that  was  largely  custodial  or  at  best  palliative 
rather  than  one  of  treatment  which  aggressively  sought  improvement. 
Other  studies  assessing  the  attitudes  of  health  workers  have  supported 
the  general  trend  towards  negativism,  although  gerontological  training 
has  been  shown  to  produce  some  improvement  in  attitudes  among  some 
medical  professionals  (Boyd  &  Oakes  1973;  Hickey,  et  al.,  1976;  Holtzman 
&  Beck  1979;  Murphey  1979;  Wolk  &  Wolk  1971). 

Mental  health  professionals  and  psychiatrists  have  also  been 
subjects  of  research  on  attitudes  towards  aging.  Most  authors  agree 
that  mental  health  care  providers,  like  their  medical  counterparts, 
demonstrate  rather  negative  attitudes  toward  older  patients  and  tend 
to  provide  treatment  based  on  stereotyped  misconceptions  about  aging. 
Mental  health  workers  are  also  influenced  by  their  own  fears  of  aging 
and  by  their  preferences  for  working  with  younger  clients  (Butler 
1975;  Fact  1978;  Murphey  1979;  Mutscher  1971;  Myers  1980,  Pfeiffer 
1976).  The  need  for  mental  health  and  psychiatric  services  for  elders 
has    been   documented    and    the    negative    attitude    of    providers    of  these 
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services  is  seen  as  a  major  block  to  the  older  person's  access  to 
this  kind  of  care.  Prejudicial  misconceptions  are  believed  to  influence 
the  ability  of  mental  health  workers  to  render  objective  assessments 
of  the  needs  and  best  treatment  modalities  for  older  patients  (Butler 
1975;  Eisdorfer  &  Altrocchi  1961;  Frankfather  1977;  Gaitz  1974; 
Garf inkle  1975;  Linden  1963;  Murphey  1979;  Mutscher  1971). 

Perhaps  the  attitudes  of  many  mental  health  workers  towards  the 
elderly  can  be  best  summarized  in  Garfinkle's  term,  the  reluctant 
therapist.  Her  surveys  of  mental  health  clinicians,  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  psychiatric  social  workers  showed  these  professionals 
generally  subscribed  to  many  of  the  fatalistic,  negative  stereotypes 
about  aging  and  about  older  persons '  needs  for  and  reactions  to 
treatment.  Frequently,  the  view  was  found  that  elders  are  not  seen 
as  highly  verbal  and  therefore  do  not  make  "good"  candidates  for  therapy 
(Garf inkle  1975) . 

Other  researchers  have  assessed  attitudes  of  social  service 
planners,  administrators,  and  direct  care  workers.  Comparisons  have 
been  made  between  students,  trainees,  and  practitioners  in  the  social 
service  fields.  Frankfather ' s  (1977)  review  of  social  workers, 
attitudes  and  performances  suggests  much  of  their  negativism  may  stem 
from  worker's  inability  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  money,  housing, 
and  health  care  of  their  clients.  This  can  lead  to  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness  about  improving  the  lot  of  such  clients  and  a  resistance 
to  working  with  older  persons  (Frankfather  1977).  Studies  of  social 
work  trainees  indicate  the  existence  of  predominantly  negative  attitudes 
but  also  show  training  and/or  experiences  with  older  persons  can  produce 
an    improvement    in    attitude     (Mutscher    1971;    Walter    1977).  Brubaker 
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and  Barresi  (1979)  administered  Palmore ' s  Facts  on  Aging  quiz  to 
clinical  social  workers  and  found  their  level  of  knowledge  related 
to  their  interest  in  working  with  the  elderly  and  to  the  subjects' 
views  of  the  quality  of  services  provided.  These  researchers  noted 
age  of  respondents  was  the  most  frequent  variable  associated  with 
levels  of  knowledge  about  older  persons. 

Planners  and  administrators  of  social  services  programs  for  the 
elderly  also  tend  to  view  them  negatively.  A  survey  by  Kasschau  (1976) 
of  planners,  legislators,  and  others  responsible  for  developing  social 
programs  for  the  elderly  indicated  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  knowledge 
about  older  persons'  needs  and  abilities.  Attitudes  of  nursing  home 
administrators  assessed  in  another  study  (Keith  1977)  found  a 
relationship  between  the  kind  and  quality  of  care  in  the  homes  and 
the  attitudes  of  the  administrators  towards  elders.  Administrators' 
attitudes  were  shown  to  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  attitudes  and 
level  of  care  provided  by  aides,  nurses,  and  other  staff  directly 
in  contact  with  nursing  home  residents  in  this  and  other  studies  (Ernst 
&  Shore  1975;  Keith  1977;  Murphey  1979). 

The  attitudes  of  counselors  towards  older  persons  and  aging  have 
not  been  as  thoroughly  researched  as  have  studies  of  those  in  other 
medical  and  human  service  fields.  Several  authors  have  focused  on 
counselors'  attitudes  as  part  of  the  growing  interest  in  gerontological 
and  adult  counseling.  Schlossberg,  Troll,  and  Leibowitz  (1978)  have 
discussed  the  influence  of  ageism  on  counselors.  They  note  the  conflict 
produced  by  negative  stereotypes  about  age  and  the  counselor's 
professional  mandate  to  view  each  client  as  an  individual.  This 
negativism  may  be  partly  a  function  of  the  counselor's  lack  of  knowledge 
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and  experience  in  gerontology.  An  assessment  of  practicing  counselors 
and  counseling  trainees  by  these  authors  indicated  a  majority  of 
respondents  held  age-related  stereotyped  attitudes.  The  most  biased 
against  the  elderly  were  those  counselors  who  worked  with  young 
children. 

Variations  in  levels  of  negativism  were  found  in  other  counseling 
areas.  Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors  were  among  those  most 
negative  in  their  view  of  behavior  patterns  for  older  persons  and 
most  counselors  working  with  college-aged  clients  gave  age  biased 
responses.  The  authors  also  found  no  significant  decrease  in  ageism 
among  practitioners  with  specialized  counselor  training  as  compared 
to  those  working  in  the  field  without  formal  counselor  education. 
However,  they  did  find  "If  counselors  are  not  entirely  free  of  bias, 
neither  are  they  as  age-biased  as  people  in  the  general  population" 
(Schlossberg,  Troll,  &  Leibowitz  1978,  p.  8).  Female  counselors  were 
found  to  be  less  biased  than  males  but  no  other  factors  were  found 
to  significantly  influence  age  bias   (Schlossberg,   et  al.,  1978). 

Burdman's  research  on  rehabilitation  counselor  trainees  and 
gerontology  students  also  revealed  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  aging 
and  a  prevalence  of  stereotyped  views  among  the  counseling  students. 
Similarly,  Orr  noted  counselors  are  susceptible  to  ageism  and  need 
to  be  aware  of  its  influence   (Burdman  1974;  Orr  1979). 


Attitudes  Towards  Older  Workers 


The    preceding    section    focused    on    assessments  of 
older     persons     among     the     general     population  and 


attitude  toward 
within  certain 
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sub-groups.  There  has  been  some  investigation  into  attitudes  of 
employers,  college  students,  and  others  towards  older  workers.  However, 
as  Slater  and  Kingsley  (1975)  emphasize,  most  of  the  research  was 
done  several  decades  ago  and  only  recently  has  the  older  worker  again 
received  attention  from  investigators.  In  this  section  the  findings 
and  observations  of  authors  who  have  focused  on  attitudes  towards 
older  employees,  are  summarized,  although  it  is  stressed  there  is 
a  need  for  more  work  in  this  area. 

Although  little  formal  research  has  documented  the  prevalence 
of  negative  attitudes  towards  older  workers,  that  such  prejudice  exists 
is  perhaps  best  attested  to  by  the  passage  in  1967  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA).  Legislative  efforts  to  redress 
ageism  in  employment  received  national  attention  through  a  report 
on  the  problem  issued  in  1965  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL).  At  that  time,  39  states  had  no  laws  prohibiting  age 
discrimination  and  most  older  job  seekers  (especially  those  over  age 
55)  met  with  restrictive  hiring  practices  based  on  age.  The  ADEA 
prohibited  employers  from  discriminatory  hiring  practices  based  on 
age  and  covered  workers  in  the  45  to  65  years  old  group.  In  1974, 
the  Act  was  made  more  comprehensive  and  legislation  was  introduced 
and  passed  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  beyond  age  65.  In  1977,  a  move 
to  ban  mandatory  retirement  policies  was  initiated.  Since  then,  many 
of  the  age  related  hiring  restrictions  have  been  eliminated  or  relaxed 
(Bischoff,  1969;  Butler  1975,  HEW  1977,  Fortas  1978;  Fact  1978;  Jones 
1979;  Rhine  1978).  The  1978  ADEA  ammendments  provided  further 
protections  to  older  workers. 

The    ADEA    provides    a    tangible    standard    against    which  employment 
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practices  for  older  workers  can  be  measured.  It  has  been  used  to 
bring  suits  charging  age  discrimination,  although  many  abuses  still 
occur.  Legislation  alone  cannot  eliminate  prejudice  or  correct 
stereotyped  views  of  the  abilities  of  older  workers.  Negative  attitudes 
persist  and  discrimination,  though  perhaps  more  subtle,  still  occurs 
(Odell  1980;  Sanders  1982;  Tiven  1971).  The  difficulties  of  enforcement 
and  the  cost  of  litigation  seriously  weaken  the  realistic  impact  of 
the  ADEA  in  the  view  of  several  authors  (Butler  1975;  Fortas  1978; 
Jones  1979).  As  Butler  states,  "typical  ways  in  which  employers  avoid 
hiring  the  older  person  are  to  decide  that  he  or  she  is  over  qualified, 
unskilled  or  less  in  need  of  a  job  compared  to  a  younger  applicant 
or  is  less  reliable  and  flexible"   (Butler  1975,   p.  87). 

The  attitudes  of  employers  towards  mature  workers  have  often 
placed  older  persons  at  a  disadvantage.  As  reviewed  above,  there 
are  many  misconceptions  among  the  general  population,  including  older 
persons  themselves,  about  the  employability  and  work  potential  of 
older  adults  (Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976;  Craft  1965;  Doctors,  et  al., 
1980;  Fact  1978;  Meir  &  Aken  1976;  Rhine  1978;  Rosenfelt  1965;  Sanders 
1982).  As  is  stated,  "age  discrimination  policies  are  a  direct 
reflection  of  employers,  and  societal  attitudes  towards  middle  aged 
and  older  workers,"  (Fact  1978,  p.  90).  The  Harris  Poll  (Harris  1976) 
further  notes  approximately  87%  of  the  employers  it  surveyed  agreed 
most  employers  do  discriminate  against  and  make  it  difficult  for  elders 
to  find  work.  Employers  and  personnel  officers  tend  to  reject  the 
notion  they  are  biased  against  older  workers,  yet  surveys  of  persons 
in  these  positions  geneally  indicate  such  prejudice  exists  (Batten 
&  Kestenbaum  1976;  Bromley  1964;  Fine  1970;  Greenberg  1976;  Laufer 
&  Forster  1971;  Marchant  1968). 
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Employers  also  may  be  reluctant  to  hire  older  persons  because 
they  view  them  as  greater  health  risks  and  as  larger  drains  on  funds 
for  retirement  and  insurance  benefits  (Bischoff  1969).  Similarly, 
a  study  by  Brennan,  Taft,  and  Schupak  (1967)  found  personnel  directors 
in  different  firms  generally  agreed  the  older  worker  faces  greater 
problems  seeking  employment.  This  situation  is  due  largely  to 
employers'  age  bias  and  their  belief  that  older  workers  are  more  often 
ill  and  absent,  will  raise  workers'  compensation  rates,  are  less 
flexible,  and  are  less  reliable. 

Another  study  found  perceived  discrimination,  though  less  overt 
than  covert  bias  can  also  have  real  and  important  consequences  for 
older  workers.  This  investigation  of  employees  in  the  40  to  64  age 
range  further  found  such  perceptions  increased  the  tendency  of  older 
workers  to  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of  an  active  job  search. 
The  data  also  indicated  white  collar  more  than  blue  collar  workers 
were  more  likely  to  perceive  age  bias  among  employers  (McAuley  1977). 
Other  sources  also  stress  the  effects  on  older  job  seekers  of  perceived 
age  prejudice  (Palmore  1976;  Puner  1974). 

Rosen  and  Jerdee  (1976)  asked  workers  and  managers  to  rate  older 
persons  on  dimensions  of  job  related  age  stereotypes.  Respondents 
evaluated  a  hypothetical  60  year  old  and  30  year  old  worker  on  the 
basis  of  performance  capacity,  potential  for  development,  stability 
and  interpersonal  skills.  Results  indicated  the  younger  worker  was 
perceived  as  having  greater  performance  capacity  and  potential  for 
development,  while  the  older  employee  was  considered  more  stable. 
No  significant  difference  was  perceived  between  the  two  ages  on 
interpersonal   skills,    suggesting  this  factor  is  not  as  clearly  defined 
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as  an  age-related  stereotype.  The  authors  summarized  these 
characterisitics  as  "age  stereotypes  that  depict  older  persons 
potentially  less  employable  than  younger  workers  particularly  for 
highly  demanding  and  challenging  positions"  (Rosen  s  Jerdee  1976). 
Their  findings  supported  the  existence  of  commonly  held  conceptions 
about  the  capacities  of  older  workers  and  revealed  these  stereotyped 
views  are  largely  unsubtantiated  as  a  function  of  age. 

The  early  studies  of  Tuckman  and  Lorge  (1952b)  led  to  the 
development  of  a  specific  questionnaire  about  older  workers.  Findings 
indicated  reasons  given  for  a  reluctance  to  hire  mature  persons  included 
beliefs  they  were  slow,  would  increase  production  costs,  had  a  higher 
accident  rate,  and  could  not  work  well  for  younger  supervisors.  They 
note  there  is  little  objective  evidence  to  justify  these  attitudes; 
however,  there  was  an  acceptance  of  negative  stereotypes  about  older 
workers  consistent  with  the  prejudical  views  of  older  persons  in  general 
(Tuckman  &  Lorge  1952b). 

Kirchner  and  associates  also  conducted  several  early  studies 
of  attitudes  towards  older  workers.  They  found  such  attitudes  are 
a  function  of  age  itself.  Younger  workers  are  not  always  antagonistic 
towards  older  employers,  but  as  workers  age,  their  attitudes  do  tend 
to  be  more  positive  (Kirchner,  Lindbom  &  Patterson,  1952).  A  later 
study  found  negative  attitudes  held  by  management,  unions,  and  fellow 
workers  posed  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  older  workers'  employment 
prospects.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  age  of  subjects,  the  amount 
of  contact  they  had  with  older  workers,  and  their  years  of  work 
experience  influenced  their  attitudes  (Kirchner  S  Dunnette  1954). 
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A  review  of  job  discrimination  practices  among  employees  in  their 
own  ranks  also  indicated  a  preference  for  association  with  younger 
workers  because  they  are  perceived  as  more  competent.  Additionally, 
this  study  found  employees  preferred  younger  workers  be  hired  for 
middle  and  upper  management  positions  (Haefner  1977).  Another  study 
which  identified  predictors  of  age  prejudiced  employers  found  the 
age  of  the  employer  was  the  best  predictor.  In  general,  younger 
managers  were  perceived  as  better  workers  and  more  likely  to  be  hired 
or  promoted  than  were  older  employees.  The  younger  the  employer, 
the  less  favorable  his  attitude  towards  older  applicants  (Slater  & 
Kingsley  1975).  Torrence  also  notes  the  reluctance  of  employers  to 
hire  older  persons  and  the  need  for  training  of  personnel  staff  to 
develop  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  older  workers  (Torrence  1970). 

The  research  on  attitudes  of  employers  toward  older  workers, 
though  limited,  generally  confirms  the  view  that  mature  job  seekers 
do  encounter  significant  barriers  based  on  age  and  on  stereotyped 
views  of  their  employability .  Workers  who  seek  the  ser'/ices  of  public 
employment  agencies  and  job  training  programs  apparently  also  encounter 
prejudice  and  less  than  optimal  serrvice.  Several  authors  have 
criticized  the  limited  scope  and  poor  quality  of  services  provided 
to  older  workers  in  government  sponsored  employment  and  training 
programs.  It  is  suggested  these  shortcomings  reflect  the  relatively 
low  priority  placed  on  older  workers'  needs.  The  dearth  of  significant 
job  training  programs  and  efforts  to  develop  flexible  work  schedules, 
job  redesigning,  and  other  modifications  to  assist  older  v/orkers  are 
cited  (Butler  1975;  Craft  1979;  Doctors  et  al.,  1980;  Dixon  1973; 
Laufler  &   Forster  1971;   Rhine  1978;    Tiven  1971).     One   review  considers 
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the  government  focus  on  older  adults  so  minimal  as  to  be  a  "non-policy" 
(Batten  &  Kestenbaum  1976).  Others  have  noted  the  disappointing  record 
of  assistance  provided  to  those  older  applicants  who  contact  the  federal 
and  state  employment  services,  noting  only  a  small  percentage  receive 
any  significant  service  beyond  the  completion  of  an  application. 
Greater  efforts  at  recruitment,  use  of  specialized  techniques,  and 
improved  retraining  programs  are  seen  as  needed  components  of  employment 
service  programs  for  older  workers  (Bowers  1952,  Butler  1975;  McConnell 
1977;  Sarason,  Sarason,   &  Cowden  1975). 

Instruments  Used  to  Measure  Attitudes  Towards  Age 

Research  noted  in  previous  sections  is  based  on  studies  generating 
their  data  from  a  few  instruments  designed  to  assess  attitudes  toward 
aging  and  older  persons.  Although  several  new  instruments  have  been 
created  in  the  past  decade,  the  most  commonly  used  scales  are  those 
developed  in  the  early  1950s  and  the  1960s  (Kogan  1979b).  Recent 
critics  of  attitude  measurements  have  brought  into  question  the  nature 
of  attitudes  per  se  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  an 
accurate  assessment  of  these  traits.  This  section  reviews  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  attitudes 
about  older  persons  and  the  aging  process. 

Tuckman  and  Lorge  (1955)  pioneered  gerontological  attitude  research 
with  the  development  of  their  Attitudes  Towards  Old  People  scale. 
This  questionnaire  sought  to  determine  the  subjects'  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  137  statements  characteristic  of  older  persons.  Thirteen 
categories     were     developed     containing     descriptive     statements  about 
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physical,  sensory,  financial,  social  and  other  traits  of  this  age 
group . 

A  modification  of  this  instrument  led  to  development  of  a  similar 
measure  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  statements  about  older  workers. 
The  Older  Worker  Questionnaire  sought  to  identify  reasons  for  employers ' 
reluctance  to  hire  older  persons  and  required  subjects  to  evaluate 
them  on  the  basis  of  what  were  considered  commonly  held  beliefs  about 
the  employability  of  older  persons  ( Tuckman  &  Lorge  1952a,  1952b, 
1958).     These  two  scales  are  still  in  use. 

Nathan  Kogan  and  associates  developed  an  Attitude  Towards  Older 
Persons  scale  during  this  time  period.  This  instrument  used  a  Likert 
scale  design  that  yielded  a  positive  or  negative  orientation  score 
towards  older  persons.  A  sentence  completion  instrument  for  assessing 
attitudes  about  older  people  was  also  developed  by  Kogan  and  Golde 
(Golde  and  Kogan  1959;  Kogan  1961). 

An  evaluation  of  knowledge  about  aging  and  older  persons  was 
the  approach  used  in  the  development  of  the  Facts  on  Aging  quiz  authored 
by  Palmore.  This  is  a  brief,  true-false  list  of  basic  facts  reflecting 
commonly  held  ideas  about  growing  older  and  older  people.  Its  author 
considers  it  useful  for  assessing  levels  of  knowledge  as  well  as 
identifying  stereotyped  attitudes  (Palmore  1977).  One  review  of  the 
Facts  on  Aging  instrument  considers  it  may  have  more  validity  as  a 
indicator  of  common  images  of  aging  rather  than  a  measure  of  true 
knowledge  (Klemmack  1978).  Rosencrantz  and  McNevin  (1959)  used  a 
different  format  in  developing  their  Aging  Semantic  Differential 
instrument.  This  scale,  which  seeks  to  identify  correlates  of  attitudes 
toward  older  persons,  has  been  used  rather  extensively  (Rosencrantz 
&  McNevin  1969;  Naus  1973). 
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Other  instruments  have  been  created  to  assess  attitudes  towards 
mature  job  seekers.  A  53-item  Likert  scale  measuring  common  conceptions 
of  older  workers  was  developed  by  Kirchner  and  associates.  It  was 
revised  and  used  in  studies  of  employers  and  personnel  managers 
(Kirchner  et  al.  ,  1952).  The  Adult  Vocational  Maturity  Inventory 
is  another  more  recently  developed  instrument,  although  not  specifically 
designed  to  assess  attitudes,  (Sheppard,  D.  1971).  Rosen  and  Jerdee 
formulated  an  instrument  to  study  perceptions  of  older  persons ' 
employability  based  on  dimensions  of  performance  capacity,  developmental 
potential,  stability,  and  interpersonal  skills.  The  format  asked 
respondents  to  rate  a  60  year  old  worker  against  a  30  year  old  worker 
on  qualities  reflecting  these  factors   (Rosen  &  Jerdee  1976). 

Criticism  of  these  instrument  centers  around  disagreement  as 
to  the  nature  and  definition  of  attitudes.  Scales  developed  several 
decades  ago  are  considered  designed  to  test  an  unilateral  concept 
of  aging,  although  several  authors  now  suggest  attitudes  are 
multi-dimentional  and  cannot  be  categorized  so  simply  (Kogan  1979a, 
1979b;  McTavish  1971;  Naus  1973;  Weinberer  &  Millham  1975).  An  emphasis 
on  refining  formats  rather  than  exploring  new  directions  in  attitude 
research  is  noted  as  a  weakness  of  the  field.  As  McTavish  states, 
"many  scale  items  used  in  scales  reflect  attitudes  about  the  prospect 
of  aging  rather  than  attitudes  toward  the  elderly  themselves"  (McTavish 
1971,  p.  93).  The  relationship  between  attitudes  and  behavior  is 
also  seen  as  needing  further  study  so  attitude  measures  can  serve 
as  useful  predictors  of  behavior  towards  older  persons  (Kogan  1979). 
Finally,  the  samples  used  in  the  development  of  many  attitude 
instruments    have     focused    primarily    on     college     students,  trainees. 
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and  other  young  adults  as  subjects.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
a  broader  base  of  subjects  be  used  with  both  existing  instruments 
and  in  the  creation  of  new  scales  in  attitudinal  research  (Kogan  1979a; 
McTavish  1971) , 

Employment  Counseling  Services  for  Older  Persons 

As  noted  in  the  previous  section,  there  has  been  some  research 
on  the  attitudes  toward  older  persons  of  counselors,  social  workers, 
and  other  human  service  professionals.  The  studies  have  not 
investigated  the  attitudes  of  these  groups  specifically  towards  older 
workers.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  newness  of  the  field  of 
specialization  in  gerontological  counseling  and  other  services  focusing 
on  older  persons.  Writers  have  suggested  counselors  have  been 
infrequently  used  as  subjects  because  it  was  believed  older  persons 
would  not  usually  seek  out  counseling  or  mental  health  services.  In 
recent  years,  the  call  has  been  made  for  increasing  services  for 
counselors  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly.  This  section 
focuses  on  the  current  status  of  counseling  services  for  older  persons 
with  employment  needs  and  vocational  development  concerns. 

Counseling  for  older  persons,  as  it  is  for  other  age  groups, 
is  concerned  with  the  developmental  and  situational  needs  and  problems 
occurring  during  midlife  and  late  adulthood.  The  special  problems 
of  older  persons,  including  those  related  to  societal  attitudes  about 
aging,  are  areas  in  which  counselors  can  assist  older  persons  (Bennett 
1976;  Blake  1975a;  Buckley  1972;  Herr  &  Weakland  1979;  Jackson  1977; 
Lombana    1976;    Odell    1976;    Orr    1979;    Pressey    1973;    Pressey    &  Pressey 
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1972).  The  development  of  counseling  services  for  older  persons  has 
been  impeded  by  some  resistance  among  many  older  adults  to  seek  such 
services  (Buckley  1972;  Orr  1979;  Waters,  et  al.,  1976).  As  is  noted, 
"As  a  population,  the  older  Americans  have  readily  demonstrated  the 
need  for  counseling  services  but  the  concept  of  counseling  is  outside 
their  sphere  of  experience"  (Orr  1979,  p.  28).  Older  persons  are 
viewed  as  possessing  definite  counseling  needs  and  these  needs  may 
be  similar  in  some  ways  to  the  problems  of  younger  people.  However, 
the  problems  of  older  persons  can  be  compounded  by  loss  of  role  and 
social  status,  retirement,  declining  physical  health  and  vigor,  death 
of  a  spouse,  isolation  and  other  changes  unique  to  this  time  of  life 
(Bocknek  1976;  Buckley  1972;  Glass  &  Grant  1983;  Jackson  1977;  Sanders 
1982;  Schmidt  1976;  Sinick  1979;  HEW  1977;  Shanks  1983;  Smith  &  Golden 
1982) . 

Meeting  the  special  needs  and  resolving  the  barriers  faced  by 
older  workers  and  job  seekers  are  areas  in  which  counselors  may  assist 
older  persons.  The  higher  rate  of  unemployment  among  older  workers 
and  the  longer  periods  of  time  that  older  persons  remain  without  v;ork 
can  be  difficult  for  the  older  job  seekers  and  their  families  (HEW 
1977;  Entine  1976a,  1976b;  Schlossberg  1976).  As  is  noted,  "The 
unemployed  older  worker  may  require  not  only  a  new  job  also 
psychological  assistance  to  overcome  frustration  and  bitterness  from 
being  so  long  out  of  the  labor  market"    (Entine  1976a,   p.  106). 

The  discrimination  older  job  seekers  may  encounter  from  emoloyers, 
personnel  managers,  and  other  may  be  dealt  with  through  counseling 
services  (Keiffer  1980;  Odell  19761  Rasch,  Crystal  &  Thomas  1977; 
Sheppard,     H.     1970a;     Sinick     1977).       Similarly,     rapid  technological 
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changes  and  the  effects  of  job  obsolescence  are  situations  in  which 
counselors  can  facilitate  productive  changes  for  older  workers  (Odell 
1976) .  The  insecurities  and  fears  often  accompanying  late  middle 
age  and  older  age  changes  are  often  focused  on  employment  and  career 
concerns.  Counseling  may  assist  mature  workers  with  their  employment 
concerns  and  can  help  older  workers  facing  career  decisions  to  focus 
on  their  assets  and  experience  by  facilitating  the  development  of 
a  positive  self-concept  and  an  acceptance  of  their  worth  as  mature 
adults  and  as  employees  (Myers  1980;  Tomita  1975).  If  counselors 
in  general  and  those  who  specialize  in  working  with  older  persons 
are  to  meet  the  needs  and  challenges  posed  by  working  with  people 
in  this  age  range,  then  they  must  be  aware  of  the  particular  needs 
and  developmental  tasks  associated  with  this  clientele.  The  attitudes 
of  counselors  towards  older  persons  are  also  very  important  in 
determining  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  provided  to  this 
age  group. 

There  has  been  little  research  done  on  methods  and  techniques 
appropriate  for  counseling  with  older  persons  in  general  and  even 
less  made  of  approaches  useful  for  working  with  older  job  seekers. 
This  lack  of  adequate  tools  for  helping  with  the  employment  needs 
of  older  persons  may  also  influence  the  attitudes  of  counselors.  It 
is  noted  traditional  employment  counseling  approaches  may  rely  rather 
heavily  on  tests  and  inventories  to  obtain  information  about  clients' 
vocational  interests,  aptitudes,  and  level  of  occupational  development. 
Such  instruments  may  not  be  valid  for  use  with  older  persons,  as  many 
were  standardized  on  much  younger  populations  or  they  may  assess  factors 
not    relevant    to    the    needs    of    mature   workers    (Sinick    1977).  Changes 
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in  work  evaluation  and  job  sampling,  and  placing  a  greater  emphasis 
on  work  habits,  attitudes,  and  maturity  are  suggested  as  more  useful 
approaches.  Group  counseling  and  the  use  of  age-peer  counselors  or 
aides  are  recommended  for  working  with  older  clients  (Britton  1970; 
Odell  1965) . 

In  addition  to  specialized  skills  and  training  for  working  with 
older  persons,  employment  counselors  and  others  who  serve  older  clients 
need  to  be  aware  of  their  personal  age  bias  or  any  tendency  they  may 
have  to  stereotype  behavior  based  on  age.  As  noted  previously,  there 
are  few  research  data  to  substantiate  this  caution,  yet  several  authors 
note  the  influence  on  their  work  with  the  elderly  of  counselors' 
attitudes  toward  aging.  As  stated,  "Counseling  has  generally  stressed 
the  importance  of  counselors  'knowing  themselves'  and  'where  they 
are  coming  from'  but  not  in  relation  to  their  own  aging  or  their 
attitudes  toward  older  people"   (Blake  1975b,  p.  735). 

Another  source  notes  therapists  who  profess  open  attitudes  about 
older  persons  in  general  still  tend  to  believe  this  age  group  is  not 
highly  verbal  and  therefore  not  amenable  to  counseling  therapy  (Waters, 
et  al.,  1976).  The  persistent  myths  about  aging,  particularly  the 
view  that  the  elderly  are  not  talkative  may  cause  counselors  not  to 
treat  them  as  individuals  (Schlossberg  1976;  Sinick  1977;  Troll  & 
Nowak  1976;  Waters,  et  al.,  1976). 

Biased  attitudes  need  to  be  altered  or  at  least  controlled  by 
counselors  working  with  older  clients.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
training,  experience,  and  knowledge  about  working  with  this  age  group 
(Bocknek  1976;  Orr  1979;  Schmidt  1976;  Sinick  1979).  The  role  of 
counselor    attitudes    is    of    vital    importance.      As    Schlossberg  states. 
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"Only  when  counselors  are  able  to  free  themselves  from  (or  at  least 
control)  age  bias  can  they  help  the  client  make  free  and  informed 
choices,"   (Schlossberg  1976,  p.  34). 

For  employment  counselors,  an  emphasis  on  the  individuality  and 
experience  of  older  clients  is  stressed.  Generalizations  about  the 
vocational  development  of  older  persons  may  be  less  valid  than  are 
some  categorical  assumptions  which  can  be  made  about  adolescents  or 
young  adults  (HEW  1977).  Alternatives  to  traditional  job  structures 
are  also  suggested  and  employment  counselors  may  assist  in  obtaining 
such  placements  for  older  clients.  Part-time  employment,  flexible 
schedules,  job  sharing,  consulting,  and  retraining  are  options  feasible 
for  older  workers  (Odell  1965).  Such  approaches  may  require  employment 
counselors  and  personnel  workers  to  shed  personal  biases  about  the 
abilities  of  older  clients. 

Summary 

This  review  of  the  literature  has  summarized  the  available  data 
and  opinions  regarding  older  persons  who  may  seek  counseling  for 
assistance  with  employment  related  concerns.  The  influence  of  the 
attitudes  held  by  society  at  large  and  of  the  medical/human  service 
professionals  in  particular  on  the  provision  of  services  to  older 
people  was  reviewed.  The  meaning  of  work  and  of  retirem.ent  to  older 
persons  and  the  impact  of  these  factors  on  their  employment  needs 
were  considered. 

The  lack  is  noted  of  adequate  research  concerning  age  related 
attitudes     among     professionals,      particularly     counselors,     who  work 
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directly  with  mature  job  seekers.  The  need  is  noted  for  a  cuurent 
research  data  base  from  which  can  be  developed  more  effective  counseling 
appproaches  to  assist  older  workers.  The  importance,  and  for  many 
the  necessity,  of  work  as  a  source  of  both  income  and  activity  for 
older  persons  is  apparent.  The  influence  of  negative  attitudes  held 
by  those  who  provide  guidance  must  be  assessed.  We  are  cautioned 
that  "to  the  extent  that  personnel  policies  and  procedures  are  based 
on  age  stereotypes,  millions  of  older  workers  are  potential  victims 
of  discrimination"   (Rosen  &  Jerdee  1975). 

The  role  of  counseling  and  of  counselors  in  working  with  older 
job  seekers  is  stressed  and  is  anticpated  to  increase  in  importance. 
Counselors  and  others  who  deal  directly  with  older  workers  may  greatly 
influence  the  negative  effects  of  age  bias  in  employment.  The  need 
to  channel  research  efforts  towards  practicing  counselors  and  personnel 
staff  in  the  field  (as  opposed  to  students  or  trainees)  is  emphasized 
as  is  the  need  for  development  of  practical  applications  leading  to 
positive  changes  based  on  research  results.  As  Carp  states,  "research 
findings,  no  matter  what  their  potential  usefulness  to  the  quality 
of  life  in  later  years,  remain  inpotent  for  older  persons  unless  they 
are  incorporated  into  action  programs,"    (Carp  1974  p.  339). 

This  review  of  the  literature  suggests  much  additional  research 
and  applications  of  such  studies  are  needed  to  add  to  current  knowledge 
about  older  persons  and  the  attitudinal  barriers  they  may  face  in 
employment.  It  is  noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  literature  reviewed 
reports  on  research  studies  completed  prior  to  1980,  although  literature 
was  surveyed  through  1984.  Very  little  recent  research  was  found 
regarding     attitudes     towards     older     persons.       Most     recent  articles 
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generally  reflected  their  authors'  acknowledgement  of  the  existence 
of  negative  attitudes  towards  older  persons  or  their  calls  for  greater 
attention  to  the  needs  of  older  persons  (for  counseling  or  employment 
services).  This  study  focused  on  providing  a  current  assesment  of 
the  prevailing  attitudes  and  practices  of  counselors  and  personnel 
staff  who  presently  work  directly  with  older  job  seekers. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  attitudes  of  employment 
counselors  and  personnel  staff  towards  older  workers.  Subjects  from 
private  and  public  employment  agencies  were  administered  a  questionnaire 
developed  by  the  researcher.  This  Chapter  presents  the  methodology 
by  which  the  research  questions  guiding  the  study  were  investigated 
and  the  resulting  data  analyzed.  Included  in  Chapter  3  are  a  discussion 
of  the  research  design  used,  a  description  of  the  sample  and  its 
selection,  development  and  testing  of  the  instrument  used,  procedures 
for  administration  of  the  instrument,  and  analyses  of  the  resulting 
data. 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  design  format  selected  for  the  study  was  a  descriptive, 
exploratory  approach.  The  methodology  used  consisted  of  a  survey 
of  subjects  using  an  instrument  designed  by  the  researcher.  As  noted 
in  Chapter  2,  the  lack  of  current  research  information  in  the  area 
of  this  study  may  be  partially  filled  by  the  data  produced  by  this 
study. 
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The  descriptive  survey  method  was  considered  appropriate  for 
this  study  according  to  criteria  established  in  the  field  of  education 
and  behavioral  research  design  (Allen  1975;  Anderson,  E.  1978;  Isaac 
&  Michaels  1977;  Kerlinger  1973;  Travers  1969).  The  use  of  the 
questionnaire  method  is  justified  when  the  goal  is  to  build  or  add 
to  a  body  of  knowledge  through  observation  of  certain  events,  attitudes 
or  behaviors  as  they  occur.  Surveys  study  populations  or  samples 
to  determine  the  incidence  or  distribution  of  events  or  the 
relationships  between  sociological  and  psychological  variables 
(Kerlinger  1973).  As  is  noted,  "surveys  are  conducted  to  establish 
the  nature  of  existing  conditions  and  as  such  can  provide  the  basis 
for  further  inquiry  into  the  causes  or  possible  means  of  change  for 
these  phenomena"    (Travers  1969,  p.  185). 

Descriptive  research  using  questionnaires,  surveys  and  interviewing 
techniques  are  among  the  most  widely  used  approaches  in  educational 
and  behavioral  research  ( Issac  &  Michaels  1977).  The  advantages  of 
this  design  include  its  ability  to  provide  access  to  large  numbers 
of  subjects,  ease  of  administration,  accuracy  of  response  and  potential 
to  verify  responses,  ability  to  provide  information  for  comparisons 
to  given  populations,  and  identification  of  problems.  Limitations 
to  the  method  may  include  a  generally  low  response  or  return  rate 
(for  mailed  surveys),  sample  bias,  problems  in  assuring  validity  of 
questions,  and  in  standardization  of  instrument  administration. 
Although  surveys  can  provide  verification  about  the  existence  of  events 
or  behavior,  such  data  cannot  indicate  causality  between  phenomena 
or  why  such  relationships  may  exist. 
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Research  Questions 
The  research  questions  addressed  by  this  study  are  as  followed: 

1.  What  are  the  general  attitudes  (negative  or  positive)  of 
subjects   (employment  counselors)   toward  older  workers? 

2.  What  are  subjects'  attitudes  towards  the  employability  of 
older  persons? 

3.  What  are  subjects'  attitudes  towards  the  potential  risks 
or  costs  of  hiring  older  persons? 

4.  What  are  the  placement/hire  rates  of  older  workers  compared 
to  younger  clients  served  by  subjects? 

5.  How  do  the  subjects'  general,  employability,  and  risk 
attitudes  vary  with  the  subjects'  personal  characteristics 
(age,   sex,   job  category,   education,  experience)? 

6.  What  are  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  barriers  to  employment 
faced  by  older  workers? 

7.  What  are  the  subjects'  expressed  needs  for  training  or 
information  on  working  with  older  clients? 


Description  Of  The  Sample 

The  population  of  subjects  selected  for  this  study  included 
counselors  and  personnel  staff  currently  working  in  public  and  private 
employment  agencies.  Three  areas  of  Florida  were  selected  for  the 
study:  Jacksonville,  Gainesville,  and  Tampa/St.  Petersburg. 
Representation  from  these  locations  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
population  density,  rural-urban  setting,  and  percentage  of  older  persons 
in  the  overall  population  of  these  areas. 

The  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa  areas  are  noted  for  their  high  numbers 
and  percentages  of  older  residents.  The  counties  in  which  these  cities 
are  located  (Hillsborough,  Pinellas)  are  largely  urban  and  characterized 
by  many  health-related,    service,    and   tourism  businesses   and  some  light 
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industry  (Terhune,  1982).  Gainesville/Alachua  County  area  is  a 
relatively  rural  district  which  includes  light  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  and  various  educational  and  governmental  insitutions. 
Alachua  County  has  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  older  residents, 
due  largely  to  the  location  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  its 
boundaries.  The  Jacksonville/Duval  County  area  is  a  large  population 
center  with  a  moderate  percentage  of  older  citizens.  The  Jacksonville 
area  has  a  considerable  amount  of  medium  to  heavy  industry,  is  regional 
headquarters  for  several  large  corporations,  and  is  the  site  of  major 
Naval  bases  and  other  shipping  concerns  (Terhune  1982). 

The    categories    from    which    subjects    for    the    study    were  chosen 
included  representatives  from  the  two  major  groups  listed  below. 
Public  Employment  Counselors. 

Several  publicly  funded  agencies  in  Florida  employ,  as  professional 
staff,  persons  assigned  to  work  with  adults  seeking  employment  or 
who  need  services  designed  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  work.  These 
include  the  state  operated  Vocational  Rehabilitation  program,  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (A/R).  The 
Job  Service  of  Florida  (formerly  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service) 
is  also  a  state  funded  and  managed  program  (JSF).  These  agencies 
are  mandated  to  provide  assistance  to  all  citizens  meeting  certain 
eligibility  criteria  established  by  state  and/or  federal  guidelines. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  program  employs  counselors 
to  work  with  adults  who  have  a  handicapping  condition  that  poses  a 
significant  barrier  to  their  employment.  Treatment  may  require  an 
array  of  medical,  psychological,  and  educational  services  in  order 
to      help      clients      become      employable.        Counselors      in  Vocational 
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Rehabilitation  agencies  assist  clients  to  determine  occupational  goals, 
acquire  maximum  medical  recovery,  and  provide  job  placement.  VR 
counselors  work  closely  with  employers,  employment  agencies  and 
personnel  staff. 

Counselors  with  the  Job  Service  of  Florida  (JSF)  offer  a  variety 
of  testing,  counseling,  and  placement  services  to  all  citizens  of 
working  age.  JSF  offices,  located  in  nearly  all  Florida's  counties, 
may  have  staff  designated  as  older  workers  specialists;  however,  not 
all  JSF  offices  have  such  employees.  Similarly,  VR  counselors  are 
not  specialized  by  age  of  client,  although  they  may  work  with  groups 
of  clients  based  on  type  of  disability.  Most  VR  services  are  also 
limited  by  client  income  standards. 

Several  national  and  statewide  chains  of  employment  services 
operate  offices  in  each  of  the  locations  used  in  the  study.  For  each 
geographic  area,  subjects  were  identified  from  two  private  agencies 
serving  the  general  population.  Two  private  agencies  specializing 
in  temporary  placements  and  one  locally  based  agency  were  also  selected 
for  each  location.  A  total  of  five  private  employment  agencies  were 
identified  for  each  city  in  the  study. 

Private  agencies  owned  by  national  chains  were  included  because 
they  maintain  uniformity  of  operations  in  recruiting,  interviewing, 
testing  and  counseling  with  job  applicants.  Similarly,  the  public 
agencies  also  use  standardized  policies  and  procedures  throughout 
Florida.  These  commonalities  were  sought  to  enhance  comparisons  made 
later  on  the  data  generated  from  the  different  locations.  Finally, 
the  agencies  chosen  for  the  study  were  considered  representative  of 
the  resources,  both  private  and  public,  that  older  job  seekers  most 
frequently  use  in  an  employment  search. 
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Private  Agency  Employment  Counselors. 

Employment  counselors  or  interviewers  with  privately  owned, 
for-profit  agencies  providing  placement  and  other  services  to  job 
seekers  were  included  in  this  sample.  These  agencies  charge  a  fee 
for  services  to  the  client,  the  potential  employer  or  both  for  job 
placements.  Older  job  seekers  may  choose  the  services  of  private 
agencies  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  public  programs.  Many  older 
persons  do  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  regarding  income  or 
handicap  needed  to  become  clients  of  some  public  agencies.  A  number 
of  private  agencies  also  serve  specialized  categories  of  clients, 
such  as  executive  search  firms,  temporary  help,  medical  or  service 
workers. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  of  potential  subjects,  the  researcher 
intended  to  include  staff  or  city  and  county  personnel  departments 
in  each  of  the  geographic  areas  used  in  the  study.  This  category 
was  eliminated  because  only  one  county  government  personnel  office 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Selection  of  the  Sample. 

A  list  of  the  private  employment  agencies  meeting  the  above 
descriptions  was  compiled  through  the  yellow  pages  listings  of  the 
telephone  books  for  each  of  the  cities  used  in  the  study.  The 
Gainesville  district  offices  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services/Vocationl  Rehabilitation  provided  a  statewide  listing  of 
the  VR  offices  and  supervisors.  A  similar  directory  was  obtained 
from  the  Gainesville  Job  Service  of  Florida  office. 

The  intent  of  the  researcher  was  to  include  all  employment 
counselors   curently  working  in  each  of   the  agencies   selected;  however. 
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an  exact  number  of  staff  in  each  category  was  not  available.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Job  Service  of  Florida  (JSF)  offices  frequently 
alter  their  employee  strengths,  and  positions  may  be  counted  which 
are  in  reality  vacant.  According  to  the  managers  of  the  private 
agencies,  staffing  patterns  also  fluctuate  frequently  in  their  offices. 
Local  offices  in  each  category  were  contacted  initially  by  the 
researcher  and  asked  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  potential  number 
of    subjects    available    in    the    geographic    areas    chosen    for    the  study. 


These  estimates  were: 

Public  Agencies  (JSF,  VR):  85 

Private  Agencies:  100 

City/County  Personnel:  35 

TOTAL:  220 


As  noted,  the  category  of  the  City/County  personnel  offices  was 
eliminated.  Approximately  200  subjects  were  sought  from  the  remaining 
three  categories:  VR,  JSF,  and  private  agencies.  The  actual  number 
of  subjects  in  each  group  who  completed  the  study  were  as  follows: 


Public/Vocational  Rehabilitation  30 

Public/Job  Service  of  Florida  32 

Private  Agencies  124 

TOTAL  186 


Description  of  Final  Sample. 

Based  on  the  demographic  section  of  the  instrument  used  in  this 
study,  a  characteristics  profile  of  the  final  sample  was  obtained 
and  is  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Educational    Level.     (Item   34).      Nineteen    subjects    (10%)  indicated 
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TABLE  1 

Summary  of  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Sample 


Educational  Level  (Item  34) 


N 


Race  (Item  38) 


N 


High  School  19  10.20 

Some  College  34  18.30 

Four-Year  Degree  66  35.50 

Graduate  Degree  65  34.90 


White: 

Black 

Other 


163 
16 
7 


87.60 
8.60 
3  .80 


Yrs. 


of  Work  Experience  (Item  35) 
N  % 


1  Year  or  Less  42  22.60 

1  to  3  Years  49  26.30 

3  to  5  Years  23  12.30 

5  Years  or  more:  72  38.70 


GeoRraphic  Location: 


N 


Tampa/ 

St.  Petersburg  78 

Jacksonville:  74 

Gainesville:  34 


41.90 
39.80 
18.30 


Ase  (Item  36) 


N 


Job  CateRory: 


N 


20  to  30 

31  to  40 

41  to  55 

56  or  Older 


44 
81 
47 
13 


23.70 
43.50 
25  .30 
7.00 


Vocational 

Rehabilitation:  30  16.70 

Job  Service  of 

Florida  32  17.20 

Private  124  66.70 


Sex  (Item  37) : 
N  % 


Male 
Female : 


77  41.40 
109  58.60 
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high  school  as  their  highest  educational  level.  Those  who  completed 
some  college  work  composed  34  of  the  total  (18%).  Over  one-third, 
66  subjects,  obtained  a  four-year  degree  (36%),  and  nearly  as  many 
(65)  reported  holding  graduate  degrees  (35%).  The  overall  educational 
level  of  the  sample  was  high,  as  over  70%  indicated  they  were  college 
graduates. 

Work  Experience  (Item  35).  Subjects  were  aked  to  indicate  the 
years  they  had  worked  in  their  current  positions  as  employment 
counselors  and  personnel  workers.  Nearly  half  (48.9%)  reported  working 
less  than  three  years  and  five  years.  Seventy-five  (39%)  had  been 
in  their  positions  for  five  or  more  years. 

Age  (Item  36).  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  sample  fell  in  the 
youngest  age  range;  44  subjects  (24%)  were  between  20  and  30  years 
old.  The  largest  age  group  was  between  31  and  40  years,  with  81  (44%) 
subjects  were  in  this  category.  Another  fourth  (47,  25%)  reported 
ages  in  the  41  ot  55  group.  The  fewest  subject_s  fall  in  the  oldest 
age  category;  13  subjects   (7%)  were  56  years  or  older. 

Sex  (Item  37).  The  final  sample  was  predominantly  female.  Over 
half  the  subjects  (109,  59%)  were  females  as  compared  to  77  males 
(41%) . 

Race  (Item  38).  The  sample  was  largely  a  Caucasian  group.  Nearly 
all  subjects,  163  or  88%,  indicated  they  were  white.  Others  who 
indicated  they  were  Black  or  of  another  racial  identification  were 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  sample  (Black:  9%,  Other:  4%).  A  few 
subjects  wrote  by  hand  that  they  were  of  Latin  background.  Because 
so  few  of  the  sample  were  non-white,  the  data  and  discussions  presented 
later  will  not  generally  be  reported  by  or  compared  to  race. 
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Geographic  Location,  Job  Category.  The  questionnaires  distributed 
to  subjects  were  coded  so  as  to  make  possible  their  classification 
by  job  category  and  location.  As  anticipated  by  the  size  of  the 
population  of  the  locations  used,  the  largest  group  of  subject  resided 
in  the  Jacksonville  (74,  40%)  and  St.  Petersburg/Tampa  (78,  42%)  areas. 
The  smallest  number  was  in  Gainesville  (34,  18%),  also  the  smallest 
in  population  size.  The  largest  job  category  was  the  private  employment 
agency  staffs  (124  subjects,  67%).  The  two  public  agencies  were  nearly 
evenly  distributed  in  size:  VR,  30  subjects  (16%)  and  JSF,  32  subjects 
(17%). 

Several     cross-tabulations     of     demographic     characteristics  were 
computed   for  this  section  of  the  instrument.     Comparisons  of  subjects' 
years    of    work    experience    and    job    category    indicated    that    the  most 
highly  educated  group  was  the  public  employment  counselors.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation    counselors    all    reported    holding    four-year   degrees  and 
the    highest    percentage    of    graduate    degree    holders    was    found    in  this 
group.     Job  Service  of  Florida  subjects  had  the  most  four-year  degrees. 
While  many   subjects   in   the   private   agencies   had   college  degrees,  this 
group    also    had    the    largest    number    of    respondents    with    high  school 
and    less    than    four-year    degrees.      The    level    of    education    and  years 
of    work    experience    appear    related.      No    clear    pattern    was    noted  in 
comparisons     of     levels     of     education    and     geographic     location.  Job 
category    and    years    of    work    experience    were    also    compared.  Greater 
longevity    was    noted    in    the    two    public    agency    groups;    while    in  the 
case   of    the   private   agency    subjects,    over    50%   had  worked   there  three 
years  or  less.     More  subjects  in  the  oldest  age  range  lived  in  Tampa/St. 
Petersburg    area;    but,     in    general,    age    was    uniformly    distributed  in 
all  locations. 
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Instrumentation 


There  are  two  instruments  which  have  been  used  frequently  to 
assess  attitudes  of  various  groups  towards  older  workers.  These  include 
the  Tuckman  and  Lorge  Older  Worker  Scale  and  Kirchner's  Attitudes 
Towards  Employment  of  Older  Persons  Scale.  Neither  was  considered 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  because  of  their  length  and 
their  formats.  However  certain  features  of  these  instruments  were 
applied  to  the  questionnaire  developed  for  this  study.  Their  methods 
of  scoring  and  of  categorizing  specific  attitudes  were  modified  for 
this  study  and  their  general  content  and  classification  of  specific 
items  were  followed.  The  procedures  for  the  development  and  testing 
of  this  instrument  included  the  following  steps. 
Selection  of  Items. 

The  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  designed  to  provide  a 
descriptive  baseline  of  data  about  the  attitudes  of  employment 
counselors  towards  older  workers.  Specific  questionnaire  items  were 
formed  based  on  the  employment  factors  of  concern  to  older  persons 
that  have  been  identified  in  the  literature.  These  concerns  were 
grouped  into  three  categories  corresponding  to  three  research  questions 
selected  for  the  study. 

A  measure  of  the  general  overall  attitudes  of  subjects  towards 
older  workers  was  sought.  The  general  attitude  scale  consisted  of 
all  items  in  the  attitude  section  of  the  instrument  and  assessed 
subjects'  views  of  the  general  abilities  of  older  persons  to  function 
as  productive  employees,  older  persons'  motivation  and  need  to  work, 
their    capacities    for    training,    their   adaptability   and   ability    to  get 
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along  with  co-workers  or  supervisors.  A  scale  was  included  which 
contained  items  that  measured  attitudes  towards  the  employability 
of  older  persons.  Items  related  to  employability  concerned  subjects' 
perceptions  of  the  work  habits,  productivity,  ability  for  learning 
new  skills,  and  appeal  to  employers  of  older  job  seekers.  The  third 
scale  assessed  attitudes  towards  the  perceived  risk  or  costs  of  hiring 
older  persons.  Items  in  this  section  related  to  views  of  older  persons' 
health,  insurance  risks,  retirement  or  pension  benefits  costs,  years 
of  work  life  remaining,   safety,  and  absenteeism. 

Other  sections  of  the  instrument  included  questions  related  to 
the  age  composition  of  subjects'  caseloads  and  the  changes  they  observed 
in  percentage  of  older  clients  they  served.  An  item  was  included 
that  asked  subjects  to  compare  their  rate  of  successful  job  placements 
of  older  to  younger  clients.  A  section  requesting  subjects'  demographic 
profiles  (age,  sex,  race,  educational  level,  years  of  work  experience) 
was  also  included. 

A  panel  was  selected  composed  of  six  reviewers  who  had  expertise 
in  counseling,  personnel,  and  gerontology.  This  panel  was  asked  to 
review  a  preliminary  form  of  the  instrument  in  terms  of  these  factors: 
relationship  between  the  questionnaire  items  and  the  research  questions; 
readability  and  vocabulary;  clarity  and  content.  Participants  in 
this  phase  of  the  instrument's  development  were  asked  for  comments 
and  suggestions,  which  were  received  the  draft.  Based  on  the 
suggestions  provided  by  the  panel,  a  revised  form  of  the  instrument 
was  developed  for  the  pilot  study. 

This  draft  consisted  of  75  items,  including  13  demographic 
information    items,     55     attitude     items,     and     7     related     to  clients' 
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placement  rate.  No  open-ended  questions  were  included  in  the  draft 
of  the  instrument.  Each  attitude  scale  item  consisted  of  a  one  or 
two  sentence  statement  describing  a  situation  or  person  in  an  employment 
related  context.  Responses  to  each  items  were  to  be  selected  from 
a  choice  of  three  categories  based  on  younger,  middle,  and  older  age 
groups . 

The  revised  draft  of  the  instrument  was  re-submitted  to  the  panel 
for  a  final  review.  Subsequent  revisions  were  made  in  the  wording 
of  several  items  and  questions  considered  redundant  or  unclear  were 
eliminated.  Additionally,  it  was  suggested  that  several  questions 
be  added  that  sought  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  employment  barriers 
faced  by  older  persons  and  about  subjects'  own  needs  for  training 
in  working  with  older  clients.  The  final  version  of  the  instrument 
used  in  the  pilot  study  was  then  prepared  incorporating  these  changes. 
Pilot  Study. 

A  small  sample  of  volunteers  representative  of  the  agencies  to 
be  included  in  the  study  were  recruited  in  Gainesville  through  telephone 
contacts  made  by  the  researcher.  Twenty  participants  were  given  the 
instrument  in  person  and  by  mail.  Each  participant  was  asked  to 
accomplish  several  tasks:  note  the  time  require  to  complete  the 
questionnaire;  react  to  the  format,  directions,  and  response  system; 
and  comment  on  the  wording,  vocabulary  and  clarity  of  the  items.  A 
brief  form  covering  these  points  was  given  to  each  participant  to 
return  with  the  completed  questionnaire.  Completed  questionnaires 
were  returned  by  all  participants  within  one  week  of  their  distribution. 
Two  weeks  after  the  first  administration  of  the  instrument,  subjects 
in    the    pilot    study    were    asked    to    complete    the    questionnaire  again. 
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All  twenty  participants  complied  with  these  requirements  and  deadlines. 

Several  modifications  were  made  based  on  the  results  of  the  pilot 
study.  Many  of  those  who  participated  in  this  phase  indicated  the 
instrument  was  lengthy  and  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  complete.  Items  which  were  repetitious  or  redundant  were  combined, 
re-worded  or  eliminated  from  the  attitude  section  of  the  instrument. 
Several  items  that  were  reported  to  be  confusing  were  re-worded  or 
omitted.  The  demographic  section  of  the  questionnaire  was  revised 
and  shortened,  as  was  the  section  of  placement  rates.  These  changes 
in  the  instrument  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  to  38  items, 
covering  the  attitudes  sections,  training  needs,  perceived  barriers 
to  employment,  and  placement  rates. 
Reliability. 

The  test-retest  method  was  used  to  determine  the  reliability 
of  the  instrument  (Issac  &  Michaels  1977;  Downie  &  Heath  1970).  Item 
by  item  comparisons  were  made  between  responses  given  during  the  two 
administrations  of  the  instrument  in  the  pilot  study.  As  noted  above, 
weak  and  redundant  items  were  discarded.  The  analysis  of  the  pilot 
study  yielded  a  reliability  coefficient  of  stability  of  .78,  which 
was  considered  adequate  to  proceed  with  the  use  of  this  instrument. 
Validity. 

Content  validity  of  the  instrument  was  determined  by  the  multiple 
reviews  made  by  the  panel  of  experts.  This  panel  included  individuals 
with  expertise  and  experience  in  counseling,  gerontology  and 
employment/personnel  work.  Six  representatives  from  the  following 
agencies  served  on  the  panel:  Senior  Community  Employment  Service, 
Vocational      Rehabilitation      Administrative      Office;      Alachua  County 
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Personnel  Office;  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  and  a  professional 
counselor  in  private  practice. 

The  panel  reviewed  the  instrument  at  several  stages  of  its 
development.  The  preliminary  draft  was  evaluated  and  then  reviewed 
after  changes  were  made  on  the  panel's  recommendations.  Revisions 
were  incorporated  into  both  the  pilot  study  and  the  final  version 
and  these  forms  were  also  reviewed  by  the  panel.  Four  members  of 
the  panel  approved  the  final  version  of  this  point,  while  two  members 
recommended  re-arrangement  of  the  sequence  of  some  items  and  the 
re-wording  of  several  items.  These  changes  were  made  and  submitted 
to  the  entire  panel.  All  six  members  of  the  panel  judged  the  final 
form  of  the  instrument  to  reflect  adequate  content  validity  for  the 
purposes  of  the  study. 


Procedures 


The  study  was  conducted  according  to  the  procedures  described 
in  this  section.  The  initial  phase  consisted  of  contacts  to  potential 
subjects  to  obtain  their  participation.  Distribution  of  and  return 
of  the  instrument  constituted  the  second  part.  The  third  phase  was 
the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 

Participants  in  the  study  have  been  identified  and  described 
in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter.  These  subjects  were  recruited 
through  a  combination  of  mail  and  telephone  contacts  made  by  the 
researcher.  Initial  contact  letters  were  mailed  to  the  supervisors, 
directors,  or  office  managers  of  each  agency  identified  for  the  study. 
This  letter   (Appendix  A)   explained  the  purpose  of  the  study,   the  method 
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and  time  involved  and  included  an  assurance  of  anonymity  for 
participants.  The  letter  also  indicated  the  researcher  would  telephone 
the  letter's  recipient  within  two  weeks  to  arrange  a  time  for  the 
administration  of  the  questionnaire  to  those  who  agreed  to  participate. 

During  the  two  week  interim  between  mailing  the  letters  and  the 
telephone  contacts,  eight  letters  of  the  first  46  sent  were  returned. 
These  were  returned  because  of  incorrect  addresses  or  becasue  they 
could  not  be  forwarded.  All  were  sent  to  private  employment  agencies. 
New  addresses  were  located  for  five  of  these  agencies  and  the  letters 
were  re-mailed.  Two  letters  were  returned  with  the  response  that 
the  addressees  would  not  participate  in  the  study.  Again,  these  were 
all  private  agencies.  Representatives  of  the  agencies  cited  company 
policies  prohibiting  participation  in  this  type  of  project. 

Telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  remainder  of  those  to  whom  initial 
letters  were  sent.  Agency  directors  or  officer  supervisors  were  asked 
if  they  and  their  staff  would  participate  in  the  study.  Those  who 
agreed  to  do  so  were  then  asked  to  indicate  a  time  and  place  for  the 
researcher  to  administer  the  instrument.  With  the  exception  of  several 
offices  located  in  Gainesville,  each  of  those  who  agreed  to  participate 
would  do  so  only  if  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  them.  The 
researcher  had  planned  to  administer  the  instrument  personally  but 
this  was  not  possible.  Agency  representatives  cited  difficulties 
in  scheduling  a  meeting  time  for  staff  to  participate  and  in  insuring 
that  all  eligible  staff  could  meet  at  the  same  time.  This  change 
in  the  planned  procedure  was  made  when  it  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  cooperation. 
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Those  who  agreed  to  participate  were  informed  by  telephone  contacts 
of  the  procedures  for  administering  the  instrument.  Packets  containing 
adequate  numbers  of  questionnaires  for  each  office,  a  written  summary 
of  the  procedures  and  timetables,  and  return  postage  envelopes  were 
then  mailed  during  the  week  the  phone  contacts  were  made.  Return 
of  the  completed  forms  was  requested  within  two  weeks  of  their  receipt. 
Of  the  initial  group  contacted  by  phone  following  the  first  letter 
sent,  six  agencies'  representatives  declined  to  participate  or  needed 
to  clear  the  matter  with  a  higher  level  administrator  in  their 
organization.  Again,  these  were  all  private  employment  agencies. 
Reasons  given  by  the  private  agencies  for  not  participating  included 
comments  that  their  staffs  were  "too  busy"  or  "had  no  interest"  in 
this  kind  of  project.  When  questioned  further  about  the  general  topic 
of  employment  problems  of  older  persons  most  of  these  agency 
representatives  refused  any  comment,  citing  office  policies  prohibiting 
age  discrimination.  A  few  were  openly  hostile  to  the  researcher, 
implying  that  none  of  their  staff  in  any  way  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  age  because  governmental  and  office  policies  do  not  allow 
this  practice. 

Representatives  of  four  additional  agencies  were  unable  to  speak 
to  the  researcher,  did  not  return  repeated  messages  or  were  always 
unavailable  when  called.  At  the  end  of  a  two  week  period  of  follow-up 
telephone  calls  and  mailing  out  of  questionnaire  packets,  31  agencies 
were  sent  packets  containing  questionnaires.  Agreement  to  participate 
was  subsequently  received  from  three  additional  offices  and  those 
were  mailed  packets.  This  group  represented  an  estimated  200  potential 
subjects,     somewhat    fewer    than    desired.       Actually,     both    the  public 
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and  private  agencies  had  smaller  staffs  than  anticipated.  Because 
of  this  situation,  additional  private  agencies  and  some  sub-offices 
of  the  public  agencies  were  also  contacted  and  eight  agreed  to 
participate  for  a  final  total  of  42  agencies. 

Next,  a  follow-up  letter  (Appendix  B)  was  mailed  to  all  who  agreed 
to  participate  but  who  had  not  returned  the  completed  instrument  within 
the  time  requested.  Those  who  failed  to  respond  to  this  letter  were 
then  telephone  by  the  researcher  and  encouraged  to  complete  the  study. 
Additional  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  those  who  needed  more  forms 
or  who  had  misplaced  their  original  packets.  Non-respondents  from 
this  round  of  contacts  were  sent  a  third  and  final  follow-up  letter 
urging  their  participation.  Those  who  failed  to  return  questionnaires 
two  weeks  after  this  final  contact  letter  were  considered 
non-respondents  and  were  not  contacted  again. 

These  procedures  required  a  period  of  approximately  ten  weeks 
from  initial  contact  to  final  request  letters.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  usable  questionnaires  were  received  from  162  subjects.  This 
total  was  considered  inadequate  so  additional  agencies  in  the  private 
sector  were  contacted  following  the  same  procedures  described  above. 
The  response  from  these  efforts  resulted  in  a  total  number  of  186 
subjects  submitting  completed  questionnaires.  All  the  public  group 
(VR,  JSF)  agreed  to  participate  readily.  The  city/county  government 
personnel  offices  agreed  to  participate  but  did  not  in  fact  follow 
through. 

After  each  agency's  completed  questionnaires  were  received  the 
researcher  sent  a  brief  letter  of  appreciation  thanking  them  for 
participating  in  the  study.  Participants  were  also  informed  they 
would  receive  a  summary  of  the  study's  results  if  desired. 
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Data  Analyses 

The  data  from  the  completed,  usable  questionnaires  were  analyzed 
according  to  the  methods  described  in  this  section.  Raw  data  from 
the  instruments  were  transferred  to  coding  sheets  designed  for  analyses 
based  on  the  study's  research  questions.  The  coded  data  were  then 
analyzed  by  a  computer  program  developed  using  the  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Science)  Nie  et  al.,  1975). 

Each  item  in  the  attitude  section  of  the  instrument  provided 
subjects  a  choice  of  three  responses  consisting  of  a  younger,  middle, 
and  older  age  group.  The  responses  thus  obtained  were  based  on 
subjects'  age  preference  and  were  then  categorized  into  either  a 
positive  or  a  negative  attitude  score.  No  neutral  attitude  scores 
or  choices  that  suggested  neither  a  positive  or  a  negative  attitude 
were  included.  This  was  done  because  the  intent  of  the  study  was 
to  assess  attitudes  as  either  positive  or  negative,  to  force  a  choice 
either  way.  A  response  method  using  a  forced  choice  was  considered 
most  effective  for  obtaining  a  positive  or  negative  measurement  of 
attitudes  based  primarily  on  the  criterion  of  age.  Subjects  who 
selected  the  age  group  response  considered  most  favorable  towards 
older  workers  were  assigned  a  score  of  one.  Choice  of  either  of  the 
other  two  age  group  responses  was  scored  as  a  0,  indicating  a  negative 
attitude  towards  older  workers. 

Positive  responses  (scores  of  one)  were  totaled  for  all  items 
in  the  attitude  section  of  the  instrument  to  yield  the  general  attitude 
scale  scores.  In  the  final  version  of  the  instrument,  the  general 
attitude   section   consisted   of   28   items;    therefore,    the   possible  score 
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range  was  0-28.  Nine  items  were  identified  for  the  employability 
attitude  scale,  yielding  a  possible  score  range  of  0  to  9.  The  attitude 
scale  towards  the  risks  of  hiring  older  persons  consisted  of  six  items, 
giving  a  scoring  range  of  0  to  6. 

The  mid-point  of  each  scale  was  selected  as  the  cut-off  dividing 
positive  from  negative  scores.  As  stated  previously,  this  was  done 
to  eliminate  the  neutral  or  undecided  attitude  range.  Use  of  the 
mid-point  to  discriminate  between  opposite  attitudes  was  a  procedure 
also  found  in  several  other  attitude  scales  reviewed  for  this  study. 
Therefore,  the  general  attitude  scale  scores  falling  between  0  and 
14  were  considered  negative  and  those  between  15  and  28  were  considered 
positive.  Employability  attitude  scores  were  negative  between  0  and 
4  and  positive  between  5  and  9.  Negative  risk  attitude  scores  were 
between  0  and  3  and  scroes  between  4  and  6  were  considered  positive. 

Items  29,  30,  and  31  of  the  instrument  related  to  subjects' 
placement  rates  and  caseload  compositions  in  terms  of  older  clients. 
Responses  to  these  items  were  reported  in  frequencies  and  percentages. 
Items  32  and  33  queried  subjects  on  their  perceptions  of  employment 
barriers  to  older  persons  and  their  own  needs  for  training  in  working 
with  older  persons.  These  responses  were  also  summarized  by  frequencies 
and  percentages  of  responses. 

Responses  to  each  item  on  the  instrument  were  totaled  to  yield 
a  general  attitude  score,  a  risk  attitude  score,  and  an  employability 
attitude  score.  Each  score  was  then  compared  with  every  other  score 
and  with  the  subjects'  demographic  profile  data.  Mean  scores,  median 
and  mode  scores  and  standard  deviations  for  the  sample  as  a  whole 
and  by  job  category  and  demographic  traits  were  obtained.  Comparisons 
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whole  and  by  job  category  and  demographic  traits  were  obtained. 
Comparisons  by  cross-tabulations  of  response  frequencies  were  made 
between  categories  of  data.  One  way  analyses  of  variance  were  computed 
to  identify  any  significant  differences  between  attitudes  scores, 
and  demographic  traits,  and  attitude  scores  and  placement  rates.  The 
.05  level  of  significance  was  sought  for  these  procedures. 

Limitations  to  the  Study 

Several  factors  may  pose  limitations  to  the  generalizability 
of  this  study: 

1.  The  instrument  developed  for  this  study  could  benefit  from 
refinement  to  include  changes  which  may  reduce  subjects'  def ensiveness 
and  resistance  to  participate  because  of  the  age-bias  connotations 
of  the  study.  Since  such  changes  might  be  difficult  to  incorporate 
into  a  questionnaire  format.  Other  methods  (such  as  interviews)  might 
be  explored. 

2.  The  different  populations  of  clients  served  by  the  subjects 
in  public  and  private  agencies  may  have  influenced  response.  Public 
agencies  serve  different  types  of  clients  than  the  largely 
self -selected,  paying  customers  of  private  agencies.  Experience  with 
these  different  clienteles  may  have  influenced  subjects'  attitudes 
and  way  to  control  for  these  differences  could  be  devised  in  the 
instrument  or  methodology  of  a  similar  study. 

3.  The  method  of  administering  the  instrument,  by  mail,  was 
not  ideal  because  of  the  lack  of  control  over  procedures  and  conditions. 
A  greater  degree  of  standardization  in  administration  was  desired 
but  not  possible  with  this  population. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  assess  the  attitudes  towards  older 
workers  held  by  employment  counselors  and  personnel  staff  in  public 
and  private  employment  agencies.  Subjects  for  the  study  were  drawn 
from  staffs  of  public  and  private  employment  agencies  in  the 
Gainesville,  Jacksonville,  and  Tampa/St.  Petersburg  areas  in  Florida. 
A  total  of  186  subjects  completed  the  questionnaire  developed  for 
use  in  the  study.  This  instrument  was  designed  to  measure  subjects' 
general  attitudes  towards  older  workers,  their  attitudes  towards  the 
employability  and  their  attitudes  towards  the  risks  of  hiring  older 
persons.  The  rate  of  successful  placements  of  older  clients  by  subjects 
was  determined  as  were  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  employment  barriers 
faced  by  older  workers  and  the  subjects'  expressed  needs  for  training 
in  working  with  the  older  age  group. 

The  results  found  in  this  study  were  analyzed  according  to  the 
procedures  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  results  are 
presented  in  terms  of  each  of  the  research  questions  developed  for 
the  study,  with  the  exception  of  research  question  5.  Research  question 
5  concerned  the  relationship  between  subjects'  attitudes  and  the 
demographic  traits  of  the  sample  (job  category,  educational  level, 
years    of   work   experience,    sex,    and   age).      Results    applicable    to  this 
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question  are  incorporated  into  the  content  of  each  of  the  other  research 
questions  as  they  are  discussed. 

Data  obtained  in  response  to  each  of  the  research  questions  are 
presented  in  the  following  section.  The  instrument  items  relating 
to  each  research  question  are  given  and  the  purpose  of  the  question 
is  explained.  The  sample  responses  are  summarized  and  presented  in 
terms  of  response  frequency,  percentage  of  responses,  and  standard 
deviations  and  sample  mean  scores  are  reported  for  the  attitude  scales. 
Results  of  analysis  of  variance  procedures  are  reported  and  significant 
F  ratios  (at  the  .05  level)  are  noted.  Cross-tabulations  of  attitude 
responses  and  demographic  traits  are  given  in  Appendices  D-R. 

Research  Questions  1 

What  are  the  general  attitudes   (positive  or  negative) 
of  subjects  toward  older  worJ^ers? 

Scores    representing    the    general     attitudes    of    subjects  towards 

older    workers    were    analyzed.      The    general    attitude    scores  represent 

subjects'     overall    attitudes    towards    older    persons'     capacities,  work 

habits,    ability    to    learn    and    general    functional    level    as  employees. 

Subjects'    responses    to  the  28   items  composing   the  attitude  measurement 

section   of   the   instrument  were   used   in   computing   these   scores.  Table 

2    presents    the    number    of    subjects    making    positive    responses    to  each 

of    these    items    and    the    means,    medians,     and    modes    for    each  item. 

Positive    general    attitudes    were    indicated    by    scores    in    the    15    to  28 

range,    with    the    highest    possible    score    being    28.      Negative  general 

attitudes    were    indicated    by    scores    in    the    0    to    14    range,    with  the 

lowest  possible  score  of  0   suggesting  a  very  negative  attitude  towards 
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TABLE  2 

Positive  Responses  to  General  Attitude  Scale  Items 


Questionnaire      Positive  Responses 

Item  Number  N  %  Mean        Mode        S.D.  Median 


1 

13 

7 

.00 

0 

.07 

0 

.00 

0 

.26 

0 

.34 

2 

69 

37 

.10 

0 

.37 

0 

.00 

0 

.48 

0 

.30 

3 

85 

45 

.70 

0 

.46 

0 

.00 

0 

.50 

0, 

.42 

4 

158 

84 

.90 

0 

.85 

1 

.00 

0 

.40 

0, 

.91 

5 

45 

24 

.20 

0 

.24 

0 

.00 

0 

.43 

0, 

.16 

6 

30 

16 

.10 

0 

.06 

0 

.00 

0 

.37 

0, 

.10 

7 

50 

26 

.90 

0 

.27 

0 

.00 

0, 

.45 

0, 

.18 

8 

135 

72 

.60 

0, 

,  73 

1 

.00 

0, 

.45 

0, 

.81 

9 

30 

16. 

.10 

0, 

.16 

0 

.00 

0 

.37 

0, 

.10 

10 

22 

11, 

.80 

0, 

.12 

0 

,00 

0, 

.32 

0, 

.07 

11 

26 

14. 

.00 

0, 

.14 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.35 

0, 

.81 

12 

34 

18, 

.30 

0. 

.18 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.39 

0, 

.11 

13 

115 

61, 

.80 

0, 

.61 

1, 

,00 

0, 

.49 

0. 

.70 

14 

27 

14, 

.50 

0, 

.15 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.53 

0. 

.09 

15 

48 

25, 

.80 

0, 

.26 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.44 

0. 

.17 

16 

147 

79, 

.00 

0, 

.80 

1. 

,00 

0, 

.41 

0. 

,90 

17 

59 

31, 

.70 

0. 

.32 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.47 

0. 

,23 

18 

38 

18. 

.80 

0. 

.19 

0, 

.00 

0, 

.40 

0. 

,12 

19 

38 

20, 

.40 

0. 

,24 

0. 

,00 

0, 

,40 

0. 

,13 

20 

104 

55. 

.90 

0. 

,56 

1. 

,00 

0. 

,50 

0. 

61 

21 

67 

36. 

.00 

0. 

,37 

0. 

,00 

0, 

,49 

0. 

28 

22 

145 

78. 

,00 

0. 

,79 

1. 

00 

0. 

42 

0. 

86 

23 

140 

75. 

,30 

0. 

76 

1. 

,00 

0. 

,43 

0. 

84 

24 

32 

17  , 

,20 

0. 

17 

0. 

,00 

0. 

38 

0. 

10 

25 

97 

52. 

20 

0. 

52 

1. 

00 

0. 

50 

0. 

54 

26 

120 

64. 

50 

0. 

65 

1. 

00 

0. 

50 

0. 

73 

27 

69 

37. 

10 

0. 

40 

0. 

00 

0. 

48 

0. 

30 

28 

75 

40. 

30 

0. 

40 

0. 

00 

0. 

50 

0. 

34 

N  =  186 
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older  workers.  Table  3  depicts  the  range  of  general  attitude  scores 
obtained  in  the  sample,  showing  the  lowest  score  to  be  a  5  and  the 
highest  score  a  21.  The  mean  overall  attitude  score  for  the  sample 
was  11,  (10.83)  indicating  that  subjects  presented  a  negative  general 
view  towards  older  workers.  Most  subjects'  general  attitude  scores 
fell  in  the  negative  range  from  7  to  13   (Table  3). 

A  summary  of  the  analysis  of  variance  between  general  attitude 
scores  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample  is  presented 
in  Table  4.  The  analysis  showed  significant  differences  (at  the  .05 
level)  between  general  attitude  scores  by  job  category,  and  by  years 
of  work  experience,  by  age,  and  by  sex  of  the  sample  (Table  4).  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  general  attitude  scores 
and  educational  level  of  subjects  (Table  4). 

Table  4  summarizes  mean  general  attitude  scores  by  subjects' 
job  category.  Sample  mean  scores  indicate  subjects  in  the  public 
group  (VR)  obtained  the  most  positive  attitude  scores.  Public-JSF 
staff  had  the  next  most  positive  scores  and  the  Private  category  was 
most  negative  in  its  general  attitude  (Table  5).  No  significant 
difference  was  found  between  general  attitude  scores  and  subjects' 
educational  levels  (Table  4).  However  those  subjects  with  the  most 
education  did  obtain  the  highest  mean  scores  (11.5)  and  the  mean  scores 
did  increase  with  increasing  educational  level  (Table  5).  Significant 
differences  were  found  between  general  attitude  scores  and  subjects' 
years  of  work  experience  (F  ratio  =  3.83),  as  shown  in  Table  4.  General 
attitude  mean  scores  showed  a  trend  towards  more  positive  scores  with 
increasing  years  of  experience   (Table  5). 
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TABLE  3 

Percentase  and  Number  of  Responses  to  General  Attitude  Scale  Scores 


General  Attitude 
Scores : 

Number  of 
Responses 

%  of  Total 

5 

1 

0.50 

6 

6 

2.20 

7 

13 

7.00 

o 
0 

22 

11.  80 

9 

30 

16.10 

10 

34 

18.30 

11 

21 

11.30 

12 

16 

8.60 

13 

11 

5.90 

lA 

8 

4.30 

15 

6 

3.20 

16 

12 

6.50 

17 

1 

0.50 

18 

4 

2.20 

19 

1 

0.50 

20 

1 

0.  50 

21 

1 

0.50 

Mean      =  10.83 

Mode      =  10.00 

Median  =  10.18 

SD          =  3.03 
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TABLE  4 

General.  Employability  and  Risk  Attitude  Scores  and  Sample  DemoRraphic 
Characteristics      Analysis  of  Variance 


Demographic 
Trait: 

General 
Attitude 

Employability 
Attitude 

Risk 
Attitude 

F  Scores 

F  Scores 

F  Scores 

Job  Category 

7.63* 

^^.27* 

6.39* 

Educational 
Level 

1.68 

0.90 

1.43 

Age 

2.81* 

0.  73 

3.67* 

Sex 

9.35* 

0.06 

2.88 

Years  of  Work 
Experience 

3.33* 

1.04 

1.51 

*  =  F  scores  significant  at  .05  level 
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Table  5 

Sample  Mean  General  Attitude  Scores  by  Job  Category.  Educational  Level 
and  Years  of  Work  Experience 


Mean  SD  N 


Job  CateRory 


Job  Service  of  Florida 

11 

.56 

3 

.18 

32 

Voca.  Rehabilitation 

12 

.40 

3 

.18 

30 

Private 

10 

.27 

2 

.  79 

124 

Educational  Level 

High  School 

10, 

.05 

1 

.31 

19 

Some  College 

10, 

.38 

2 

.47 

34 

Four  Year  Degree 

10, 

.80 

3 

.34 

66 

Graduate  Degree 

11, 

.48 

3, 

,17 

65 

Years  of  Work  Experience 

Less  than  1  year 

10. 

,19 

2, 

66 

42 

1  to  3  years 

10. 

29 

2. 

,51 

49 

3  to  5  years 

10. 

48 

2. 

92 

23 

5  years  or  more 

11. 

69 

3. 

41 

72 

TABLE  6 

Sample  Mean  General  Attitude  Scores  by  Arc  and  Sex 


ARe 

Mean 

SD 

N 

20  to  30  years 

10.07 

2.62 

44 

31  to  40  years 

10.61 

3.36 

81 

41  to  55  years 

11.  75 

2.  71 

47 

56  years  or  older 

11.54 

2.60 

13 

Sex 

Male 

11.62 

3.47 

77 

Female 

10.28 

2.54 

109 
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Significant  differences  were  found  by  age  of  subjects  and  general 
attitude  scores,  yielding  an  F  ratio  of  2.81  (Table  4).  However 
subjects  in  the  oldest  age  category  (56  years  and  older)  did  not  obtain 
the  highest  general  attitude  scores  (Table  6).  The  subjects  in  the 
41  to  45  years  age  group  obtained  slightly  more  positive  scores. 
Subjects  in  the  next  oldest  group,  41  to  55  years,  were  also  favorably 
disposed  towards  older  workers  (Table  6).  Differences  in  general 
attitude  scores  between  males  and  females  are  shown  in  Table  6.  This 
was  also  found  to  be  a  significant  difference,  with  an  F  ratio  of 
9.35  (Table  4).  The  mean  general  attitude  scores  for  males  was  11.6 
as  compared  to  the  female  mean  score  of  10.3   (Table  6). 

Summary.  The  data  presented  above  are  in  response  to  the  research 
question  concerning  the  sample's  general  attitudes  towards  older 
workers.  The  results  indicate  that  on  the  general  attitude  items 
(1-28)  the  sample  was  negative  towards  older  workers  and  their  general 
abilities,  desire  to  work,  their  potential  for  training  and  related 
characteristics.  Significant  differences  were  found  in  scores  of 
general  attitudes  when  the  subjects'  were  group  by  the  subjects' 
demographic  traits  of  job  category,  years  of  work  experience,  sex 
and  age.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  between  general  attitude 
scores  and  subjects'   level  of  education   (Table  4). 

Research  Question  2 

What  are  subjects'   attitudes  toward  the  employability 
of  older  workers?      (Items:   1,   6,   8,    10,    11,   16,   17,    22,  23) 

The  questionnaire    items    related    to    research   question   2  concerned 

subjects'     attitudes     towards     older    workers'     employability,     that  is 
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their  capacity  for  training,  their  work  habits,  their  mental/physical 
abilities,  and  their  flexibility.  Nine  items  composed  this  section. 
Positive  attitudes  were  indicated  by  scores  in  the  range  of  5  to  9; 
negative  attitudes  were  shown  by  scores  in  the  0  to  4  range.  The 
actual  range  of  scores  obtained  by  the  sample  was  between  1  and  7, 
with  a  mean  score  of  4  (Table  7).  Mode  and  median  scores  of  4  were 
obtained,  indicating  the  sample  response  was  negative  towards  the 
employability  of  older  persons.  Most  scores  fell  in  the  3  to  6  range 
and  none  of  the  sample  achieved  the  maximum  score.  Table  8  shows 
the  frequency  and  percentage  of  responses  to  each  item  of  the  instrument 
in  the  scale  measuring  attitudes  towards  employability  of  older  persons. 
Comparisons  of  response  frequencies  for  employability  attitude  scores 
and  demographic  traits  are  given  in  Appendices  I-M. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  an  F  ratio  of  4.3  indicated  a  significant 
difference  between  employability  attitude  scores  and  job  category 
of  subjects.  The  difference  is  also  reflected  in  the  sample  mean 
scores  by  job  category  (Table  9).  As  shown,  JSF  subjects  were  most 
positive,  followed  by  the  VR  subjects.  Subjects  in  the  private  agencies 
indicated  the  most  negative  mean  attitude  scores  (Table  9).  Between 
employability  attitude  scores  and  subjects'  educational  levels,  no 
significant  differences  were  found  (Table  4).  Subjects  with  some 
college  training  obtained  the  most  positive  mean  employability  attitude 
scores,  followed  by  those  with  high  school  educations.  Subjects  with 
the  most  education  obtained  the  least  positive  mean  scores  on  the 
employability  attitude  scale  (Table  9). 

No    significant    differences    were    found    between    subjects'  years 
of    work    experience    and    the    attitudes    towards    the    employability  of 
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Frequency  of  Responses  to  Employability  Attitude  Scores 


Employability  Number  of 

Attitude  Scores:  Responses   %  Total 


1 

5 

2.70 

2 

15 

6.50 

3 

46 

24.  70 

4 

76 

40.  90 

5 

37 

19.90 

6 

9 

4.80 

7 

1 

0.  50 

8 

0 

0.00 

9 

0 

0.00 

N  =  186 

Mean  =3.86 
Mode  =4.00 
Median  =3.89 
SD  =1.08 


TABLE  8 

Frequency  of  Positive  Responses  to 
Scale 


Items  in  Employability  Attitude 


Employability  Number  of 

Attitude  Scale  Item:  Responses  X  Total 


1 

13 

7  .00 

6 

20 

16.10 

8 

135 

72.60 

10 

22 

11.80 

11 

26 

14.00 

16 

147 

79.00 

17 

59 

3.  70 

22 

145 

78.00 

23 

140 

75.30 
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TABLE  9 


Sample  Mean  Employability  Attitude  Scores  by  Job  CateRory.  Level  of 
Education,  and  Years  of  Work  Experience 


Mean  SD 


Job  CateRory 


Job  Service  of  Florida  4.28  .81  32 

Vocational  Rehabilitation    4.03  1.13  30 

Private  3.70  1.10  124 

Educational  Level 

High  School  4.0  0.67  19 

Some  College  4.12  0.98  34 

Four  Year  Degree  3.82  1.12  66 

Graduate  Degree  3.79  1.13  65 

Years  of  Work  Experience 

Less  than  1  year  4.07  1.00  42 

1  to  3  years  3.74  1.02  49 

3  to  5  years  3.65  1.03  23 

5  years  or  more  3.89  1.19  72 
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older  persons  (Table  4).  Mean  employ ability  attitude  scores  tended 
toward  more  positive  levels  in  the  two  extreme  categories  (least, 
most)  of  work  experience.  Those  subjects  in  the  middle  range  of 
experience  had  only  slightly  different  mean  scores  (3.8  and  3.7)  by 
employability  attitude  (Table  9).  Employability  attitudes  were  not 
significantly  different  by  subjects'  age  (Table  4),  although  more 
positive  mean  attitude  scores  were  found  with  increasing  age  (Table 
10).  No  significant  differences  were  found  by  sex  and  employability 
attitudes  (Table  4),  although  males  were  somewhat  more  positive  (3.9) 
than  were  females   (3.7),   as  shown  in  Table  10. 

Summary.  In  response  to  this  research  question  concerning 
subjects'  attitudes  towards  the  employability  of  older  persons,  the 
sample  was  negative.  Significant  differences  were  found  between 
employability  attitude  scores  and  subjects'  job  category  but  not  between 
attitudes  on  this  scale  and  other  demographic  traits   (Table  4). 

Research  Question  3 

What  are  subjects'   attitudes  toward  the  potential 
risks  or  costs  of  hiring  older  persons? 
(Items  3,   4,    13,    20,    26,  27) 

Items    in   the    instrument   related    to    subjects'    views    of    the  risks 

and    costs    which    older    workers    are    perceived    to    hold    for  potential 

employers  were   included   in   this    scale.      Six    items   composed    this  scale 

related  to  views  of  the  potential  for  increased  expenses  for  insurance, 

retirement   benefits,    training,    or   health    costs    associated  with  hiring 

older   workers.      The    positive    attitude    scores    ranged    from   4    to   6  and 

the    negative    attitude    scores    ranged    from    0    to    3 .      The    actual  range 
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TABLE  10 

Sample  Mean  Employability  Attitude  Scores  by  A^e  and  Sex 


Age. 


Sex 


Mean  SD 


20  to  30  years  3.68  1.18  44 

31  to  40  years  3.88  1.21  81 

41  to  55  years  3.89  0.79  47 

56  years  or  older  4.15  0.90  13 


Male  3.87  1.12  77 

Female  3.83  1.04  109 
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of  scores  obtained  by  the  sample  was  from  0  to  6,  with  a  mean  and 
median  scores  of  3.5  and  a  mode  of  4  (Table  11).  These  scores  indicated 
the  sample  had  a  negative  attitude  towards  the  employment  costs  or 
risks  posed  by  older  workers.  A  summary  of  the  sample  responses  to 
each  item  in  this  scale  is  given  in  Table  12.  Frequencies  of  subjects' 
risk  attitude  responses  by  demographic  traits  are  given  in  Appendices 
N-R. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  risk  attitudes  scores 
and  the  sample  demographic  traits  of  job  category  and  age  (Table  4), 
A  significant  F  ratio  of  6.4  was  found  between  job  category  of  subjects 
and  positive  risk  attitude  scores  (Table  4).  Subjects  in  the  two 
public  agency  groups  had  the  most  positive  attitudes  towards  the  risk 
factor,  as  indicated  by  the  mean  scores  (3.8,  4.1)  shown  in  Table 
13.  Significant  differences  between  age  of  subjects  and  their  attitudes 
towards  risk  were  found  with  an  F  ratio  of  3.7  (Table  4).  No 
significant  differences  were  found  between  risk  attitudes  and  subjects' 
educational  levels  or  their  years  of  work  experience  (Table  4).  Mean 
scores  by  educational  level  were  approximately  the  same  for  each 
educational  category  (Table  13).  Similarly,  little  differences  were 
found  between  mean  scores  by  subjects'   experience  levels   (Table  13). 

Subjects  in  the  oldest  age  group  (56  and  over)  were  the  most 
positive  in  their  attitudes  towards  risk  of  hiring  older  persons  (Table 
14).  Mean  scores  indicated  a  tendency  to  increasingly  positive 
attitudes  with  increasing  age  (Table  14).  This  trend  is  also  supported 
by  the  significant  F  ratio  (Table  4)  found  when  risk  attitude  scores 
were  considered  by  age.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  between 
risk    attitudes    scores    and    sex    subjects     (Table    4),     although  males 
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TABLE  11 


Frequency  of  Response  to  Risk  Attitude  Scale  Items 


Risk  Attitude  Number  of 

Scores  Responses  %  Total 

0  1  0.50 

1  12  6.50 

2  29  15.60 

3  46  24.70 
A                                                   53  28.50 

5  39  21.00 

6  6  3.20 


N  =  186 

Mean  =3.50 
Mode  =4.00 
Median  =3.59 
SD  =1.28 


TABLE  12 


Responses  to  Risk  Attitude  Scale  by  Questionnaire  Item 


Risk  Attitude  Scale  Number  of 

Questionnaire  Item  No:  Responses   %  of  Total 

3  85  45.70 

*  158  84.90 

13  115  61.80 

20  104  55.90 

26  120  64.50 

27  69  37.10 
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TABLE  13 

Sample  Mean  Risk  Attitude  Scores  by  Job  CateRory,  Educational  Level, 
and  Years  of  Work.  Experience 


Mean  SD 


Job  Category 


Job  Service  of  Florida  3.83  1.22  32 

Vocational  Rehabilitation    4.07  l.H  30 

Private  3.27  1.28  124 

Educational  Level 

High  School  3.42  0.96  19 

Some  College  3.47  1.29  34 

Four  Year  Degree  3.32  1.37  66 

Graduate  Degree  3.77  1.22  65 

Years  of  Work  Experience 

Less  than  1  Year  3.33  1.18  42 

1  to  3  Years  3.35  1.38  49 

3  to  5  Years  3.35  1.33  23 

5  years  or  More  3.75  1.23  72 
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TABLE  14 

Sample  Mean  Risk  Attitude  Scores  by  Age  and  Sex 


A£e_ 


Sex 


Mean  SD  N 


20  to  30  Years  3.32  1.31  44 

31  to  40  Years  3.28  1.36  87 

41  to  55  Years  3.87  1 . 10  47 

5  Years  or  Older  4.15  0.80  13 


Male  3.69  1.27  77 

Female  3.37  1.27  109 
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obtained  slightly  more  positive  mean  attitude  scores  than  did  females 
(Table  14). 

Summary .  The  attitude  toward  risk  or  costs  of  hiring  older  workers 
scores  indicate  the  sample  was  negative  on  this  scale.  Significant 
differences  were  found  between  risk  attitudes  and  job  category  and 
age  of  subjects  only. 

Research  Question  4 

What  are  the  placement/hire  rates  of  older  compared 
to  younger  clients  served  by  subjects? 
(Items  29,   30,  31) 

Three  questions  in  the  instrument  focused  on  subjects'  client 
caseloads  in  terms  of  the  ages  of  clients  and  the  rate  of  successful 
placements  or  hires  of  their  older  as  compared  to  their  younger  clients. 

Item  29  asked  subjects  to  indicate  what  percentage  of  their  current 
clients  fell  into  each  of  five  age  categories  (under  30  years,  31-45 
years,  46-55  years,  56-65  years,  and  over  66  years).  As  shown  in 
Table  15  the  average  caseload  for  the  sample  consisted  of  more  than 
half  of  the  clients  falling  under  age  30  (59%).  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  subjects'  clients  were  between  31  and  45  years  of  age;  while 
11%  were  between  age  46  and  55.  A  small  percentage,  0.50  each,  fell 
in  the  two  oldest  age  groups   (Table  15). 

Item  30  required  subjects  to  choose  among  three  responses  which 
indicated  if  there  had  been  a  recent  increase,  decrease,  or  no  change 
in  the  age  compositions  of  their  caseloads.  The  largest  response 
choice  selected  was  that  of  No  Change  in  the  percentage  of  older  persons 
in    the    subjects'     caseloads,     59%    selected    this    response    (Table  16). 
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TABLE  15 


Composition  of  Subjects'  Caseloads  by  Client  Age 


Age  Group  of  Clients 
in  Caseload: 

Number  of 
Responses 

%  Total 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

Under  30  years 

109 

58.60 

42.46 

30.00 

40.11 

31  to  45  years 

54 

29  .00 

33.45 

30.00 

30.34 

46  to  55  years 

21 

11.30 

15.90 

10.00 

14.87 

56  to  65  years 

1 

0.  50 

7  .04 

10.00 

5.30 

Over  66  years 

1 

0.50 

2.12 

0.00 

0.40 

TABLE  16 

Changes  in  Ase  Composition  of  Subjects'  Caseloads 

Number  of 


Chanpje :   Responses   %  Total 

Increased  54  29.03 

Decreased  22  n  33 

No  Change  HO  cq 
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Nearly  one-third  showed  an  increase  (29%)  in  older  clients  and 
approximately  12%  reported  a  decrease  (Table  16). 

Item  31  asked  subjects  to  indicate  a  choice  between  a  higher 
or  lower  rate  of  successful  job  placements  or  hires  for  older  clients 
as  compared  to  the  younger  clients  in  their  caseloads.  Placement 
or  hire  rates  as  measured  by  this  item  refers  to  the  successful 
completion  of  a  case,  with  a  client  satisfactorily  placed  in  employment. 
Over  half  of  the  subjects  indicated  a  lower  rate  of  success  for  their 
older  as  compared  to  their  younger  clients  (59%,  Table  17). 
Approximately  one-third  responded  that  no  difference  was  found  and 
12%  reported  a  greater  success  rate  with  older  clients   (Table  17). 

Summary:  In  answer  to  the  research  question  concerning  the 
placement  rates  of  subject  older  as  compared  to  their  younger  clients, 
it  was  determined  that  more  than  half  the  subjects  had  a  lower  rate 
of  success  with  their  older  clients.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
subjects  reported  more  success  in  placing  their  older  as  compared 
to  their  younger  clients.  The  age  composition  of  most  subjects' 
caseloads  was  predominantly  made  of  younger  clients  and  little  change 
in  this  age  composition  was  noted  by  subjects  in  recent  years. 

Research  Question  5 

How  do  the  subjects'   general,   employability ,  and  risk  attitudes 
vary  with  subjects  personal  characteristics 
(age,   sex,   job  category,   education  and  experience)? 

As    noted    previously,    data    related    to    comparisons    of  demographic 

traits    of    the    sample    to   attitude    scores    are   discussed   in   the  context 

of  each  applicable  research  question. 
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TABLE  17 


Successful  Placement  Rates  of  Older  Versus  Younger  Clients  in 
Subjects'  Caseloads 


Placement  Rate 

of  Older  Versus  Number  of 

Younger  Clients:  Responses  %  Total 


Higher 
Lower 

No  Difference 


21 
109 
54 


11.30 
58.60 
29.03 
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Research  Question  6 

What  are  the  subjects  perceptions  of  the  barriers 
to  employment  faced  by  older  workers?     (Item  32) 

This  question  provided  subjects  the  opportunity  to  indicate  their 
perceptions  of  the  problems  and  barriers  they  believed  older  persons 
frequently  encounter  in  a  search  for  employment.  The  range  of  choices 
included:  overall  economic  conditions,  age  of  clients,  societal 
attitudes  towards  older  persons,  physical  limitations  and  health, 
and  attitudes  of  employers  towards  older  workers.  Subjects  could 
select  as  many  choices  as  desired  and  space  was  given  for  additional 
barriers  to  be  listed.  Results  were  reported  in  terms  of  frequency 
of  responses  to  each  choice. 

The  largest  response  was  to  the  choice  suggesting  that  employers' 
attitudes  posed  the  most  significant  barrier  to  older  job  seekers; 
50%  selected  this  choice  (Table  18).  General  attitudes  of  society 
towards  older  persons  was  cited  next  most  often  as  an  employment 
obstacle  (48%,  Table  18).  Overall  economic  conditions  were  considered 
a  major  problem  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  subjects  responding  (27%, 
Table  18).  The  remaining  choices  combined  were  selected  by 
approximately  one-fourth  of  those  responding  (Table  18).  The  most 
frequently  mentioned  problems  in  the  "Other"  choice  were  the  older 
person's  own  negative  attitude  and  lack  of  self-confidence;  their 
poor  work  histories,  their  lack  of  up-to-date  job  skills,  and  their 
lack  of  training  and  education  (Table  19). 
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TABLE  18 

Sub.jects'  Perceived  Barriers  to  Employment  of  Older  Persons 

Number  of 

Barriers  :  Responses  %  Total 

Overall  economic  conditions  50  29.88 

Age  per  se  of  older  persons  46  24.73 

Societal  attitudes  towards  age  89  47.85 

Employers'   attitudes  towards  older  persons  41  22.04 
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TABLE  19 


Subjects'  Responses  to  "Other"  Choice  of  Barriers  to  Employment  of 
Older  Persons 


Other  Barriers: 

Number  of 

Older  persons  own  attitudes 

6 

Lack  of  training,  skills 

A 

Poor  work  history 

3 

Not  adaptable,  cannot  learn  new  skills 

3 

Lack  of  formal  education 

3 

Poor  job  seeking  skills 

2 

Social  Security  income  restrictions 

2 

Limited  skills,  skills  in  few  areas  only 

2 

Percentage  of  older  persons  in  population 

1 

Transportation 

1 

Salary  demands 

1 

Limited  work  years  remaining 

1 

Other  (did  not  specify) 

1 
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Research  Question  7 

What  are  subjects'   expressed  needs  for  training 
or  information  on  working  with  older  clients?   (Item  33) 

Subjects    were    asked    to    indicate    in    which    areas    they  believed 

they    could    benefit    from    additional    training.      The    choices  included 

counseling   with    older    persons,    vocational    assessment   methods    for  use 

with    older    clients,    job    development    and    placement    skills  appropriate 

for     older     clients,      and     general      information     on     the     needs  and 

characteristics     of     older    persons.       Subjects     could     select     as  many 

responses    as    seemed    applicable    to    themselves.      Nearly    sixty  percent 

(58%)   chose  the  area  of  job  development  and  job  placement  skills  (Table 

20).        Vocational      assessment      techniques      (methods      of  determining 

skill/ability/interest   levels)    for   use  with  older  clients  was  selected 

next   most   often    (32%,    Table    20).      General    information   on    the  traits 

of     older    persons     was     chosen    by    approximately     one-third     of  those 

responding   and   additional    information   on  counseling  with  older  persons 

was  identified  as  a  need  by  24%   (Table  20). 
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TABLE  20 


Subjects'  Needs  for  Training  In  Working  with  Older  Persons 


Areas  of  Need  for  Training 


Number  of 
Responses 


% 

Total 


Counseling  with  older  persons 

Vocational  assessment  of  older 
persons 

Job  development/Placement  skills 

General  information  on  older 
persons 


45 

60 
108 

55 


24.19 

32.26 
58.07 

29.60 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSIONS,   CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS, 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  attitudes  towards 
older  workers  held  by  employment  counselors  and  personnel  staff  in 
public  and  private  employment  agencies  in  Florida.  Presented  in  this 
chapter  are  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  study,  conclusions 
drawn  from  these  results,  implications  of  the  data,  and  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  training  in  the  areas  of  counseling  with 
older  workers  and  attitudes  towards  this  group. 

Discussion 

The  study  sought  information  related  to  the  research  questions 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  research.  Discussion  of  the  results 
is  presented  in  terras  of  those  research  questions.  As  was  done  in 
Chapter  IV,  the  data  related  to  research  question  5  (How  do  subjects' 
personal  characteristics  of  age,  sex,  education,  job  experience,  job 
category  vary  with  responses  to  the  other  research  questions?)  was 
incorporated  into  the  discussions  of  each  of  the  other  questions. 
Research  Question  1:  What  are  the  general  attitudes  (positive  or 
negative)  of  subjects  towards  older  workers? 
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The  general  attitude  of  the  subjects  in  the  study  was  negative 
towards  older  workers.  The  sample  mean  score  for  the  general  attitude 
section  of  the  instrument  (items  1-28)  was  11,  within  the  negative 
scoring  range  of  0  to  14.  This  score  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
subjects  in  this  study  were  negative  in  their  overall  views  of  older 
persons'  abilities  as  workers,  their  motivation  to  work,  their  ability 
to  learn  and  adapt  as  compared  to  younger  workers.  Significant 
differences  in  subjects'  general  attitudes  towards  older  workers  were 
found  by  subjects'  job  category.  Public  agency  staff  obtained  the 
most  positive  scores  of  the  three  groups  (Table  5),  with  the  VR  more 
positive  than  the  JSF  subjects.  It  is  possible  the  higher  public 
agency  scores  may  reflect  the  longer  period  of  time  with  which  these 
counselors  work  with  clients,  particularly  among  the  VR  group.  Private 
agency  counselors  may  not  spend  as  much  time  with  individual  clients 
as  do  the  other  groups. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  mean  general  attitude 
scores  and  subjects'  level  of  education,  although  the  most  positive 
individual  scores  were  obtained  by  those  subjects  with  the  most 
education,  (Table  5).  This  pattern,  indicating  more  positive  attitudes 
associated  with  higher  levels  of  education,  is  inconsistent  with  earlier 
studies  which  show  a  positive  relationship  between  these  two  factors. 
The  overall  high  level  of  education  of  the  sample  as  a  whole  (the 
majority  of  the  subjects  had  at  least  a  four-year  degree)  may  have 
influenced  this  outcome. 

Significant  differences  were  found  in  relation  to  subjects  with 
different  levels  of  work  experience  and  general  attitude  mean  scores 
(Table    4).      This    finding    follows    similar    results    found    in  studies 
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which  show  attitudes  improve  with  exposure  to  or  experience  with  older 
persons.  The  older  subjects  in  the  study  also  obtained  the  highest 
scores,  a  finding  which  is  also  similar  to  results  obtained  in  other 
studies  (Table  6).  Mean  general  attitude  scores  were  more  positive 
in  males  than  females.  Little  study  has  been  done  specifically  on 
sex-related  attitudinal  differences;  however,  that  which  is  available 
shows  females  as  generally  more  positive  towards  older  persons  than 
males.  This  difference  may  be  partly  due  to  the  trend  in  this  sample 
for  males  to  report  higher  levels  of  education  and  more  years  of  work 
experience  than  females,  both  factors  that  are  usually  associated 
with  more  positive  attitudes  towards  older  persons. 

Research  Question  2;  What  are  subjects'  attitudes  towards  the 
employability  of  older  persons? 

Items  in  this  section  sought  subjects'  views  of  older  persons' 
employability,  that  is,  how  marketable  a  client  may  appear  to  an 
employer  in  relation  to  the  client's  adaptability,  work  habits, 
dependability,  and  ability  to  learn  new  skills.  The  mean  sample  score 
for  this  scale  was  negative. 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  positive  attitudes 
towards  employability  and  subjects'  job  category.  Public  agency  staff 
were  most  positive  in  their  attitudes  on  this  factor.  This  finding 
was  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  public  agency 
counselors  (particularly  in  VR )  deal  with  clients  who  would  seem  more 
difficult  to  place  due  to  handicapping  conditions.  Apparently  a 
disability,  even  coupled  with  age,  is  not  viewed  in  this  sample  as 
a  major  barrier  to  the  employability  of  clients  served  by  counselors 
in  the  public   sector.       In  addition,    public  counselors  may  have  access 
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to  greater  supportive  and  training  services  to  render  their  clients 
more  employable  than  do  private  agency  staff. 

No  significant  differences  were  found  between  employability 
attitude  scores  and  subjects'  educational  level,  age,  sex,  or  years 
of  work  experience.  Employability  may  not  have  been  considered  as 
great  a  barrier  as  age  itself  may  be.  This  appears  consistent  with 
subjects'  own  views  of  the  barriers  older  persons  face  in  an  employment 
search  (Table  21). 

Research  Question  3:  What  are  the  attitudes  of  subjects  towards  the 
risks  or  costs  of  hiring  older  persons? 

Question  in  this  scale  measured  subjects'  assessments  of  the 
risks  older  workers  may  seem  to  hold  for  employers  in  terms  of  costs 
(fringe  benefits,  insurance,  retirement,  training).  The  mean  sample 
score  for  this  scale  indicated  a  negative  attitude  towards  risks  of 
hiring  older  workers.  Significant  differences  were  found  between 
job  category  of  subjects  and  risk  attitude  scores  (Table  4).  Public 
agency  counselors  displayed  more  positive  attitudes  than  did  subjects 
in  the  private  agency  group  (Table  13).  This  may  be  due  to  the  greater 
range  of  services  available  to  some  of  the  public  agency  clients  and 
to  the  incentives  they  can  offer  to  potential  employers  (on  the  job 
training  funds,  tax  credits)  which  may  make  these  older  workers  more 
attractive. 

No  significant  differences  between  subjects  with  different 
educational  levels  and  risk  attitudes  scores  were  found.  Although 
a  tendency  towards  positive  means  scores  was  seen  with  increased  years 
of  work  experience  no  significant  differences  in  this  area  were  noted. 
It    is    possible    the   more    experienced    counselors    see    older    clients  as 
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less  of  a  risk  than  do  less  experienced  counselors  because  experienced 
counselors  may  be  more  skillful  at  dealing  with  employers,  enhancing 
an  older  client's  employability ,  or  they  may  possess  better  client 
placement  skills. 

Significant  differences  was  found  between  subjects'  age  and  risk 
attitude  scores  (Table  4).  Mean  scores  on  this  factor  indicate  a 
trend  towards  more  positive  attitudes  with  increasing  age  of  subjects. 
Subjects  in  the  oldest  age  group  obtained  a  higher  mean  score  (4.2) 
than  did  those  in  the  younger  group  (3.3,  Table  14).  This  is  consistent 
with  previous  studies  showing  more  positive  views  towards  older  persons 
associated  with  increased  age.  Although  not  found  significant, 
differences  were  found  between  mean  risk  attitude  scores  and  sex. 
Again,  males  were  more  positive  than  females  on  this  scale. 
Research  Question  4:  What  are  the  placement/hire  rates  of  older  clients 
as  compared  to  younger  clients  served  by  subjects? 

Three  items  in  the  instrument  (29,  30,  31)  were  designed  to  provide 
information  on  subjects'  contact  with  and  success  with  older  clients 
in  their  caseloads.  Subjects  were  asked  to  indicate  the  percentage 
of  older  clients  in  their  caseloads  and  to  note  any  changes  in  this 
level  in  recent  years.  Self -ratings  of  their  success  rates  with  older 
as  compared  to  younger  clients  were  obtained. 

A  majority  of  the  subjects,  nearly  sixty  percent,  indicated  they 
produced  a  lower  rate  of  successful  job  placements  with  their  older 
clients.  Approximately  a  third  reported  no  differences  and  less  than 
12%  had  a  higher  success  rate  with  older  clients. 

The  low  percentage  of  subjects  who  reported  a  higher  success 
rate  with   older   than   younger   clients   and   the   negative   attitudes  found 
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in  the  sample  towards  older  workers  may  be  partly  related  to  some 
subjects'  lack  of  work  experience  or  contact  with  older  persons.  A 
majority  of  subjects  described  their  caseloads  as  composed  predominately 
of  younger  clients.  Thus  their  opportunities  to  work  with  older  persons 
and  to  become  familiar  with  a  range  of  abilities  and  motivational 
levels  among  older  persons  may  have  been  limited.  Similarly,  the 
majority  of  subjects  indicated  no  significant  increase  in  numbers 
of  older  clients  had  occurred  recently  in  their  caseloads.  It  may 
be  that  even  the  more  experienced  counselors  also  had  not  had  extensive 
opportunities  to  deal  with  older  job  seekers.  These  factors  may  have 
influenced  their  attitudes  towards  the  negative  because  of  this  lack 
of  contact  with  older  clients,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  risk  and 
employability  of  older  persons. 

Research  Question  5:  How  do  the  subjects'  general,  employability, 
and  risk  attitudes  vary  by  subjects  personal  characteristics  (age, 
sex,   job  category,  education,   and  experience)? 

Discussion  of  results  relating  the  sample  demographic  traits 
to  attitude  scores  are  presented  in  the  context  of  the  other  applicable 
research  questions.  In  summary,  significant  differences  were  found 
between  all  three  attitude  scales  when  the  subjects  were  grouped  by 
job  category.  General  attitude  scores  and  risk  attitude  scores  were 
also  found  significantly  different  when  were  grouped  by  age.  No  other 
significant  differences  were  found  in  this  area. 

Research  Question  6:  What  are  subjects'  perceptions  of  the  barriers 
to  employment  faced  by  older  workers? 

The  majority  of  subjects  selected  the  attitudes  of  employers 
towards   older   workers    as    the   main    obstacle    facing   older    job  seekers. 
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This  response  is  interesting  because  in  this  study  subjects  tended 
to  view  older  persons'  employ ability  negatively.  Similarly,  the  general 
attitude  of  society  towards  older  persons  was  cited  as  a  major  hindrance 
to  their  obtaining  employment.  The  attitudes  older  persons  hold  towards 
themselves  and  their  lack  of  self-confidence  were  also  viewed  as  major 
blocks  to  their  employment.  It  appears  attitudes  are  seen  by  this 
sample  as  significant  barriers  to  the  employment  of  older  persons, 
more  so  than  economic  conditions,  age  itself,  or  other  factors. 
Research  Question  7;  What  are  subjects'  expressed  needs  for  training 
or  information  on  working  with  older  clients? 

Subjects  identified  several  areas  of  need  for  training  in  working 
with  older  clients.  The  most  frequently  selected  was  the  need  for 
pratical  skills  related  to  vocational  assessment,  job  development, 
and  job  placement.  The  employment  counselor's  work  in  these  areas 
is  perhaps  most  closely  related  to  the  low  rates  reported  in  the  study 
for  successful  hires  or  placements  for  subjects'  older  clients. 
Accurate  evaluation  of  work  abilities  and  motivation  is  vital  in 
matching  clients  with  appropriate  training  or  job  placement.  Job 
development  often  requires  much  time  spent  in  working  with  prospective 
employers  in  order  to  "sell"  a  client.  The  large  interest  in  placement 
and  job  development  training  may  be  related  to  the  poor  placement 
rates  reported  by  subjects  and  to  their  lack  of  experience  with  older 
client  (as  indicated  by  the  low  percentage  of  older  persons  in  their 
caseloads ) . 

General  information  on  traits  and  needs  of  older  workers  was 
also  requested  and  the  lack  of  this  knowledge  may  be  related  to  the 
negative  attitudes  found  in  the  study,  particularly  in  the  employability 
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area.  Better  understanding  of  older  persons'  abilities  and  limitations 
may  enhance  counselors'  perceptions  of  their  capacity  to  work  and 
to  compete  successfully  for  jobs.  Most  subjects  seemed  to  feel 
confident  of  their  basic  counseling  skills,  as  this  item  was  chosen 
least  often  as  a  training  need.  This  may  be  related  to  the  overall 
high  level  of  education  found  in  the  sample. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  study  include  the  following: 

1.  General  attitudes  of  subjects  in  this  sample  towards  older 
workers  were  negative.  It  may  be  concluded  that  older  job  seekers 
may  encounter  a  generally  negative  bias  towards  their  age  group  among 
the  staff  of  many  public  and  private  employment  agencies  in  Florida. 
The  attitudes  measured  by  this  study  indicate  older  workers  are  viewed 
as  generally  less  capable  and  potentially  less  productive  as  employees 
than  are  younger  persons  by  these  subjects. 

2.  The  samples'  mean  attitude  scores  towards  the  employability 
and  the  risk  of  hiring  older  persons  were  negative.  These  perceptions 
may  limit  the  employment  counselors'  abilities  to  view  their  older 
clients  individually.  They  many  tend  to  evaluate  their  potential 
as  workers  based  on  negative  views  towards  age  rather  on  each  person's 
specific  level  of  ability. 

3.  Subjects  in  this  study  considered  the  negative  attitudes 
of  employers,  society  at  large,  and  of  older  persons  towards  themselves 
as  major  barriers  to  the  employment  of  older  workers.  In  view  of 
this    conclusion    older    job    seekers    will    have    to    deal    with    age  bias 
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from  many  sources,  in  addition  to  the  negative  attitudes  found  in 
this  sample  among  employment  agency  staff. 

4.  Subjects  in  this  study  have  had  rather  limited  work  experience 
with  older  persons.  The  apparent  reason  is  the  low  percentage  of 
older  persons  reported  in  subjects'  caseloads  which  may  indicate  a 
lack  of  contact  with  older  job  seekers.  The  sample  reported  little 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  older  clients  in  their  caseloads.  These 
limitations  could  relate  to  the  negative  attitudes  found  in  the  study 
because  other  research  has  indicated  a  relationship  between  more 
positive  attitudes  and  greater  experience  with  older  persons. 

5.  A  low  rate  of  successful  placements  of  older  clients  was 
reported  by  subjects.  This  could  be  related  to  results  found  in  other 
studies  that  have  indicated  helping  professionals  tend  to  view  older 
clients  as  less  amenable  to  successful  treatment  or  improvement.  These 
negative  attitudes  may  act  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in  that 
employment  counselors  may  have  lower  expectations  of  older  clients, 
and  this  is  reinforced  by  their  lack  of  success  in  placing  older 
workers.  Low  placement  rates  may  also  relate  to  lack  of  experience 
with  older  clients  as  indicated  by  the  small  representation  of  older 
persons  in  the  subjects'  caseloads. 

5.  The  most  important  training  needs  reported  by  subjects  in 
this  study  were  in  areas  of  job  development  and  placement  skills  and 
vocational  assessment  methods.  The  lack  of  training  in  these  areas 
may  have  led  to  subjects'  feeling  less  capable  of  effectively  working 
with  older  persons.  This  may  contribute  to  their  less  successful 
efforts  with  this  age  group  as  compared  to  younger  clients. 
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7.  Attitudes  toward  older  persons  represent  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  employment  of  older  persons.  The  samples'  negative  attitudes 
towards  older  persons'  potentials  and  abilities  as  workers  may 
significantly  restrict  older  job  seekers'  access  to  services  which 
facilitate  their  placement  in  employment.  Both  the  negative  attitudes 
of  employment  agency  staff  and  the  subjects'  perception  of  employers' 
negative  views  may  contribute  to  the  problems  facing  older  workers. 

Implications 

The  following  implications  may  be  drawn  from  this  study: 

1.  Negative  attitudes  towards  older  workers  were  found  in  the 
three  areas  (general,  employability ,  risk)  measured  by  the  study; 
however,  these  attitudes  were  not  as  negative  as  was  anticipated  by 
the  researcher  based  on  other  studies  made  in  this  area.  Several 
factors  may  have  influenced  the  attitudes  of  this  sample.  Its  overall 
high  educational  level  may  have  influenced  attitudes  as  greater 
educational  level  has  been  associated  with  more  positive  attitudes 
in  other  studies.  The  effect  of  Florida's  large  population  of  older 
persons  may  have  influenced  attitudes  somewhat.  Subjects'  reponses 
may  also  have  been  affected  by  current  policies  and  laws  which  prohibit 
age  discrimination  in  employment.  Awareness  of  these  prohibitions 
may  have  encourage  somewhat  less  negative  responses. 

2.  The  wide  range  of  attitude  scores  found  among  the  least 
experienced  subjects  towards  the  employability  of  older  persons  may 
imply  that  these  counselors  have  not  yet  formed  well-defined  attitudes 
in    this    area.      This    situation    suggests    a    role    for    the    education  of 
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inexperienced  counselors  which  will  facilitate  development  of  more 
positive  attitudes  through  accurate  information  about  older  workers. 

3.  The  low  numbers  of  older  clients  reported  in  subjects' 
caseloads  may  be  partially  due  to  the  employment  counselors'  own 
preferences  for  younger  clients.  It  is  possible  some  subjects  may 
select  clients  they  feel  most  positive  about  and  whom  they  feel  best 
equipped  to  serve.  This  tendency  would  be  consistent  with  what  has 
been  demonstrated  in  other  studies  that  indicate  a  preference  among 
helping  professionals  for  working  with  younger  clients.  This  may 
imply  that  employment  counselors  themselves  may  limit  their 
opportunities  for  working  with  older  clients. 

Recommendations  for  Training  and  Research 

Several  recommendations  for  additional  study  on  this  and  related 
topics  are  made.  These  recommendations  include  suggested  research 
topics  and  suggestions  for  training  and  in-service  education  for 
counselors . 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research: 

1.  Replication  of  this  study  is  suggested  using  other  methods, 
such  as  one-to-one  interviews,  which  may  reduce  some  of  the  resistance 
encountered  in  this  study  because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  age 
discrimination  in  employment  issues. 

2.  Additional  research  is  needed  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  negative  attitudes  existing  among  various  groups  of  employers  and 
others  in  positions  to  hire  older  persons.  Such  studies  should  also 
take  into  account  the  potential  resistance  by  employers  to  revealing 
their  attitudes  about  age  and  older  workers. 
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3.  A  study  of  the  attitudes  older  persons  hold  regarding  their 
own  work  potential  and  self-confidence  about  working  is  suggested. 
Negative  attitudes  older  persons  hold  about  themselves  may  pose 
significant  barriers  to  older  persons'  abilities  to  obtain  employment. 
Research  into  the  extent  of  this  problem  and  its  possible  solutions 
is  needed. 

4.  An  analysis  of  existing  work  evaluation  systems  and  techniques 
for  evaluating  work  interest  and  ability  and  their  application  to 
older  clients  is  recommended.  Few  standardized  tests  and  vocational 
assessment  programs  have  been  designed  for  or  tested  on  the  older 
worker  population. 

5.  This     study     indicates     a     need     for     research     in     the  job 
development    and    placement    techniques    used    by    counselors    working  with 
older    persons.      A    study    may    be    made    by    comparing    methods    used  by 
counselors  with  younger  clients  to  those  used  with  older  persons. 
Recommendations  for  Training: 

1.  Training  programs  to  provide  accurate,  current  information 
on  the  needs,  characteristics,  and  employability  of  older  persons 
is  needed  for  working  counselors.  This  same  information  is  apparently 
needed  by  employers  and  personnel  recruiters  who  may  hold  inaccurate 
views  about  the  abilities  of  older  workers. 

2.  Counselor  training  programs,  particularly  for  those  who 
anticipate  careers  in  personnel,  employment  counseling  or  rehabilitation 
work,  should  include  training  in  characteristics  of  the  older  client 
population  and  in  specific  counseling  and  vocational  development 
techniques  for  working  with  this  age  group.  Practica  or  on  the  job 
experience  working  with  older  job  seekers  could  be  incorporated  into 
such  counselor  training  programs. 
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3.  Training  is  needed  by  employment  counselors  and  personnel 
staff  to  enhance  their  skills  in  dealing  with  potentially  age-biased 
employers.  Techniques  might  be  taught  with  which  employment  counselors 
can  learn  to  present  more  effectively  older  job  seekers  in  a  positive 
light  to  prospective  employers  and  to  educate  them  about  the  strength 
of  older  workers. 


APPENDIX  A 
COVER  LETTER 

Dear  Participant, 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  survey  I  am  conducting 
as  part  of  my  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Florida.     As  I 
indicated  in  our  telephone  conversation,  I  am  interested  in  measuring 
the  attiutudes  towards  different  age  groups  of  clients  among  profes- 
sionals in  the  personnnel  and  employment  counseling  fields.  Your 
participation  will  help  in  establishing  a  current  assessment  of  these 
attitudes . 

The  enclosed  questionnaires  have  directions  attached  to  each  form. 
A  self-addressed  return  envelop  is  provided  for  you  to  return  the  forms 
within  two  weeks.     Please  be  assured  that  all  responses  will  be  confi- 
dential and  anonymous.     No  individual  or  agency  will  be  indentified 
in  the  study.     Please  call  if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  survey. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  project. 
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APPENDIX  B 


FOLLOW  -  UP  LETTER 


Dear   , 

Recently  you  agreed  to  participate  in  a  study  I  am  conducting 
of  the  attitudes  of  employment  counselors  in  agencies  such  as  yours. 
Since  I  have  not  received  a  response  from  your  office,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  again  request  your  participation  in  this  pro- 
ject. 

I  realize  you  and  your  staff  are  quice  busy,  but  I  encourage 
you  to  take  a  moment  to  complete  the  questionnaire.     I  have  en- 
closed extra  copies  of  the  questionnaire  for  your  use. 

Please  contact  me  if  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study. 
Your  cooperation  is  greatly  appreciated. 
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APPENDIX  C 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  SURVEY: 


Thank,  you  for  participating  in  this  survey.     The  following  list  of 
statements  describes  situations,   traits,  or  behaviors  you  may  en- 
counter in  your  work  with  job  applicants  or  clients.     Some  of  the 
statements  may  not  directly  relate     to  your  work,  but  assume  you  can 
make  the  decision  requested  in  each  item.     Select  the  answer  which 
best  describes  what  you  would  do  or  how  you  feel.     Please  be  assured 
that  all  answers  are  confidential  and  that  no  individual  person  will 
be  identified  in  the  results  of  the  study. 

Read  each  statement  and  place  a  check  mark  beside  the  answer  you 
choose.  Assume  all  other  factors,  besides  age,  are  equal  and  base 
your  response  on  the  age-group  only.     Remember,  there  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers,  just  select  the  response  that  best  describes  your 
opinion. 


YOUR  COMPLETION  OF  THE  FORM  BELOW  INDICATES  YOUR 
CONSENT  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  STUDY. 

"  I  HAVE  READ  AND  I  UNDERSTAND  THE  PROCEDURE  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.     I  AGREE 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  SURVEY  AND  HAVE  RECEIVED  A  COPY  OF  THIS  DESCRIP- 
TION." 


(subj  ect) 
(witness) 
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You    learn    of    an    entry-level     job    which  age  30  or  under 

requires     no     previous     experience.       From  age  30  to  45 

which  group  would  you  first  send  applicants  age  45  or  older 
or  clients  for  this  job? 


You    have     received    notice    of    an    opening  age  30  or  under 

for    a     job    with    a    long-established    firm  age  30  to  45 

in     your    community    which     values     loyalty  age  45  or  older 

among  its  employees.  From  which  group 
do  you  think  an  applicant  would  best 
fit  into  this  company? 


The    high     cost    of     Workers'     Compensation  age  30  or  under 

causes     employers     to     be     concerned     with  age  30  to  45 

the      safety      and      accident      records      of  age  45  or  older 

employees.        Which     group     do     you  think 
has  the  best  safety  and  accident  record? 


You      frequently      hear      complaints       from  age  30  or  under 

employers    about    the    time    and    money    lost  age  30  to  45 

due     to    workers     who     are    absent     because  age  45  or  older 

of  family  problems  or  illness  in  the 
family.  Which  group  do  you  think  most 
often  misses  work  due  to  these  reasons? 


You  are  looking  for  an  applicant  or  client  age  30  or  under 

who    will    be    a    good    motivator    and    leader  age  30  to  45 

in    a     job.       From    which    group    would    you  age  45  or  older 

recommend     such     a     worker,     assuming  all 
other  factors  eaual? 


Your    client    or    applicant    has    a    handicap  age  30  or  under 

which  might  present  a  problem  in  obtaining  age  30  to  45 

a    job.      You    have    the    option    of    offering  age  45  or  older 

this  person  rehabilitative  services  which 
will  minimize  this  handicap.  Assuming 
other  factors  equal,  to  which  group  would 
you  first  choose  to  offer  these  services. 


You   have   received   notice   of   a    job  opening  age  30  or  under 

for     a      supervisory     position.        Assuming  age  30  to  45 

you      have      otherwise      equally      qualified  age  45  or  older 

applicants    or    clients,     from    which  group 
would  you  first  choose  for  this  job? 
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You  work  with  many  applicants  or  clients 
who  have  never  held  a  job  or  who  have 
not  worked  in  a  long  time.  Assuming 
their  other  qualifications  are  about 
the  same,  which  group  do  you  think  will 
have  the  greatest  difficulties  finding 
work? 


Your    agency's    budget    allows  very  limited 

resources       for       services  related  to 

evaluation,       testing,       and  interviewing 

clients     or     applicants     to  learn  thair 

needs  and  abilities.  To  which  group 
would  you  first  give  priority  for  these 
services? 


A  'high-tech'  industry  has  recently  located 
in  your  area  and  the  company  will  provide 
training  on  the  job  for  several  openings. 
VJhich  group  do  you  think  would  be  best 
able  to  learn  these  kinds  of  new  skills? 


The  employer  for  a  job  involving  a  lot 
of  personal  contact  with  the  public  is 
interested  in  hiring  someone  who  presents 
a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  Assuming 
they  are  other'/^ise  equally  qualified, 
from  which  group  would  first  choose 
applicants  for  this  kind  of  job? 


An  opening  is  available  for  a  job  that 
involves  a  lot  of  pressure  and  deadlines. 
From  which  group  do  you  feel  applicants 
or  clients  could  best  handle  these  working 
conditions? 


You  are  aware  of  the  problems  alcohol 
and  drinking  can  cause  some  workers  on 
the  job.  VJhich  group  do  you  believe 
most  often  has  alcohol-related  problems 
which  affect  their  job  performance? 


Working  for  a  certain  companv  requiras 
e.Tiployees  to  make  frequent  and  rapid 
changes  in  the  way  they  work.  From  which 
group  do  you  believe  applicants  or  clients 
would  best  fit  into  this  job  environment? 


age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 

age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 

age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 

age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 
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or 
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age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 

age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 

age 

30 

or 

under 

age 

30 

to 

45 

age 

45 

or 

older 
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You     need     to     fill     an     opening     for     an  age  30  or  under 

executive     postion    with     a     company    which  age  30  to  45 

offers    potential    for    advancement    to    the  age  45  or  older 

right  employee.  From  which  group  do 
you  think  applicants  would  be  most  likely 
to  meet  this  employer's  expectations? 


Several     of     your     clients     or     applicants  age  30  or  under 

lack     good     basic     work     habits,     such     as  age  30  to  45 

dependability,       punctuality,       attendance,  age  45  or  older 

etc.       In    which    group    do    you    feel  most 
clients  with  these  problems  are  found? 


You    usually    see    a    number    of    clients    or  age  30  or  under 

applicants     who     are     very     difficult     to  age  30  to  45 

place    in    jobs.      Overall,     in    which    group  age  45  or  older 

are    found    most    of     these    hard    to  place 
individuals. 


A   job   is   open    requiring  a   lot  of   teamwork  age  30  or  under 

and      cooperation      with      both      co-workers  age  30  to  45 

and     supervisors.       From     which     group     do  age  45  or  older 

you    feel    the    most    successful  applicants 
for  this  job  should  be  chosen? 


You     are      to      recommend      applicants      for  age  30  or  under 

openings  in  a  government  sponsored  training  age  30  to  45 

program.        Assuming      all      other      factors  age  45  or  older 

are    equal,     from,    which     group    would  you 
first  choose  applicants  for  this  program? 


An    em.ployer    is    concerned    about    the    costs  age  30  or  under 

to    the    com.pany    due    to    workers    who    get  age  30  to  45 

certain       occapationally- related      diseases  age  45  or  older 

or  conditions.  iVhich  group  do  you  think 
would  be  least  likely  to  contract 
occupational  diseases? 


Most  employees  at   some  time  make  a  mistake  age  30  or  under 

or    are    criticized    by    their    supervisors.  age  30  to  45 

VVhich  group  do  you  feel  can  best  handle  age  45  or  older 
this  situation? 


As     part     of     a     report    you     prepare,     you  age  30  or  under 

are   asked    to    summarize   the   work    histories  age  30  to  45 

of  the  clients  or  applicants  served  through  age  45  or  older 

your  agency.  Overall,  which  group  do 
you  expect  would  tend  to  have  the  highest 
rate  of  job  changes? 
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You     are  working 

with 

several  clients 

age 

30 

or 

under 

or    applicants  who 

have 

been    fired  from 

age 

30 

to 

45 

jobs     because  they 

come 

to     work  late, 

age 

45 

or 

older 

leave  early,  or  take  too  many  breaks. 
In  which  group  do  you  expect  to  find 
most  often  workers  with  these  problems? 


24.       The     current     state     of     the     economy    has  age  30  or  under 

created     a      situation     in     which     it     is  age  30  to  45 

difficult  to  find  jobs  for  all  your  clients  age  45  or  older 

or  applicants.  Assuming  all  other  factors 
are  about  equal,  to  which  group  would 
you  give  first  priority  for  consideration 
of  job  openings? 


25.       Company    "X"    offers    an    attractive    benefit  age  30  or  under 

package      which      includes      a      very      good  age  30  to  45 

retirement     and     pension     plan.       To    which  age  45  or  older 

group     do     you     believe     these  retirement 
benefits  would  be  most  important? 


An    employer   who   had   problems   with   workers  age  30  or  under 

whose     un-satisf actory     work     is     due     to  age  30  to  45 

drug    use    or    abuse    asks    you    to    refer    new  age  45  or  older 

applicants    to    his    business.       From  which 

group    do    you    think    you    would    find  the 

least     risk     or     referrals     with     a  drug 

problems? 


27.       An      employer      seeking      to      fill      several  age  30  or  under 

openings      has      asked      you      to      recommend  age  30  to  45 

applicants  or  clients  who  have  good  health  age  45  or  older 

and  sick  leave  records.  Which  group 
do  you  believe  generally  has  the  best 
overall  record  in  this  area? 


28. 


You  are 

asked    to  help 

design    a  training 

age 

30 

or 

under 

program 

for  applicants 

to     update  their 

age 

30 

to 

45 

skills 

in    a    certain  of 

work.      You  want 

age 

45 

or 

cider 

a  program  suitable  for  all  potential 
employees,  but  certain  applicants  may 
need  special  training  assistance.  Which 
group  do  you  think  would  most  likely 
need  special  training  help? 


29.       Please     estimate     the     percentage     of     the  under  30: 

clients/applicants    you    see    in    these    age  30  to  45: 

groups.  46  to  55  I 

56  to  65: 
over  66: 
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30.       Has  the  percentage  of  your  Increased: 

client/applicants  over  age  45  increased  Decreased: 
or  decreased  in  recent  years.  About  the  same: 


31.       Is    the    rate    of    successful    job    placements  Higher: 

for   your   clients   age   45   or   over  generally  Lower: 

been  higher  or  lower  than  for  your  younger  No  difference: 
clients? 


32.  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following 
reasons  you  believe  presents  problems 
for  people  age  45  or  older  in  seeking 
employment : 

Overall  economic  conditions: 
Age  itself,   of  older  clients: 
Attitudes  of  society  to  older  people: 
Physical  abilities/health  of  older  clients: 
Attitudes  of  employers  to  older  people: 
Other  reasons  (please  list):   


33.  In  which  of  the  following  areas  would 
you  benefit  from  receiving  additional 
training  or  information: 

Counseling/interview  techniques  to  use 
with  older  clients: 

Vocational  assessment/work  evaluation 
techniques  to  use  with  older  clients: 

Job  development/placement  techniques 
to  use  for  older  clients: 

General  information  on  needs/charac- 
teristics of  older  persons: 


PLEASE     ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING   ITEMS  AS   THEY  APPLY  TO  YOU.  THIS 
INFORMATION  WILL  BE  USED  ONLY  TO  SUMMARIZE  THE  OVERALL  RESULTS 
OF  THE  SURVEY  AND  CANNOT  BE  USED  TO  IDENTIFY  INDIVIDUALS  OR 
AG  ENC I ES  . 


34.  EDUCATION: 

High  School:   

Some  College:   

4  year  Degree: 
Graduate  Decree: 


35.      YEARS   OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 
CURRENT  JOB : 


less  than  1 : 
1  to  3:   

3 


:o  5: 


more  than  5  ■ 
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36. 


YOUR  AGE: 


20-30 
31-40 
41-55 
or  over 


37. 


MALE 
FEMALE 


38.  WHITE 
BLACK 
OTHER 


APPENDIX  D 


CROSSTABULATIONS  OF  GENEEiAL  ATTITUDES  SCORES 
BY  SUBJECTS'   JOB  CATEGORY 


General  Attitude        Job  Service  Vocational  Private 


Scores 

of 

Florida 

Rehab, 

Agency 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

5 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100.00 

6 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

4 

100.00 

7 

2 

15 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

11 

84.60 

8 

4 

18 

.20 

4 

18 

.20 

14 

63.60 

9 

1 

3 

.30 

2 

6 

.  70 

27 

90.00 

10 

9 

26 

.50 

2 

5 

.90 

23 

67.60 

11 

1 

4 

.80 

5 

23 

.80 

15 

71.40 

12 

3 

18 

.80 

6 

37 

.  50 

7 

43.80 

13 

7 

63 

.60 

0 

0 

.00 

4 

36.40 

14 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

25 

.00 

6 

75.00 

15 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

33 

.30 

4 

66.  70 

16 

2 

16 

.  70 

6 

50 

.00 

4 

33.30 

17 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100.00 

18 

2 

50 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

50.00 

19 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0.00 

20 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100.00 

21 

0 

0 

.00 

I 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 
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APPENDIX  E 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'   EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


General  Attitude        High  Some  4  Year  Graduate 

Scores:  School  ColleKe  DeKree  Deeree 


XI 

n 

% 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

5 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 

6 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 

7 

0 

0 

.00 

4 

30 

.80 

7 

53 

.80 

2 

15.40 

8 

1 

4 

.50 

2 

9 

.10 

9 

40 

.90 

10 

45.50 

9 

6 

20 

.00 

7 

23 

.30 

7 

23 

.30 

10 

33.30 

10 

7 

20 

.60 

8 

23 

.  50 

12 

35 

.30 

7 

20.60 

11 

3 

14 

.30 

4 

19 

.00 

4 

19 

.00 

10 

47.60 

12 

0 

0 

.00 

5 

31 

.00 

4 

25 

.00 

7 

43.80 

13 

2 

18 

.20 

0 

0 

.00 

8 

72 

.00 

1 

9.10 

14 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

25 

.00 

3 

37 

.50 

3 

37.50 

15 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

6 

100.00 

16 

0 

0 

,00 

1 

8 

.30 

4 

33 

.30 

7 

58.30 

17 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 

18 

0 

0, 

.00 

1 

25 

.00 

3 

75 

.00 

0 

0.00 

19 

0 

0, 

,00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 

20 

0 

0, 

,00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100.00 

21 

0 

0. 

,00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100.00 
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APPENDIX  F 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


General  Attitude    1  Yr 
Scores                     or  Less 

1-3 

Yrs 

3-5 

Yrs 

5  Yrs 
or  More 

N 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

5 

1 

100, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

6 

0 

0, 

,00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

25 

.00 

3 

75 

.00 

7 

5 

38, 

.50 

6 

46 

.20 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

15 

.40 

8 

5 

22, 

.70 

4 

18 

.20 

4 

18 

.20 

9 

40 

.50 

9 

9 

30, 

.00 

11 

36 

.  70 

5 

16 

.70 

5 

16 

.  70 

10 

7 

20, 

.60 

10 

29 

.40 

5 

14 

.  70 

12 

35 

.30 

11 

3 

14. 

.30 

8 

38 

.10 

3 

14 

.30 

7 

33 

.30 

12 

2 

12. 

.50 

2 

12 

.50 

1 

6 

.30 

11 

68 

.30 

13 

5 

45  . 

.50 

3 

27 

.30 

0 

0 

.00 

3 

27 

.30 

14 

3 

37. 

.50 

0 

0 

.00 

2 

25 

.00 

3 

37 

.50 

15 

1 

16. 

.70 

1 

16 

.  70 

0 

0 

.00 

4 

66 

.  70 

16 

0 

0. 

,00 

3 

25 

.00 

1 

8, 

.30 

8 

66 

.70 

17 

0 

0. 

,00 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

18 

1 

25. 

00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0, 

.00 

3 

75 

.00 

19 

0 

0. 

00 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

100, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

20 

0 

0. 

00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0, 

,00 

1 

100 

.00 

21 

0 

0. 

00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0. 

.00 

1 

100 

.00 
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APPENDIX  G 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'  AGE 


General  Attitude     20-30                 31-AO                 41-55  56, 
Scores  Years  Years  .  Years  .  Older 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

5 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0.00 

6 

2 

50 

.00 

2 

50 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0.00 

7 

2 

15 

.40 

10 

76 

.90 

1 

7 

.  70 

0 

0.00 

8 

5 

22 

.70 

15 

68 

.20 

2 

9 

.10 

0 

0.00 

9 

11 

36 

.70 

9 

30 

.00 

6 

20 

.00 

4 

13.30 

10 

9 

26 

.50 

14 

41 

.20 

9 

26 

.80 

2 

5.90 

11 

5 

25 

.00 

8 

18 

.80 

5 

25 

.00 

2 

10.00 

12 

1 

6 

.30 

3 

45 

.50 

12 

75 

.00 

0 

0.00 

13 

2 

18 

.20 

5 

37 

.50 

2 

18 

.20 

2 

18.20 

Ik 

3 

37 

.50 

3 

0 

.00 

1 

66 

.70 

1 

12.50 

15 

2 

33 

.30 

0 

58 

.30 

4 

25 

.00 

0 

0.00 

16 

0 

0 

.00 

7 

100 

.00 

3 

0 

.00 

2 

16.  70 

17 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

50 

.00 

0 

25 

.00 

0 

0.00 

18 

1 

25 

.00 

2 

100 

.00 

1 

0 

.00 

0 

0.00 

19 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

0 

.00 

0 

25 

.00 

0 

0.00 

20 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

100 

.00 

1 

100 

.00 

0 

0.00 

21 

0 

0 

.00 

1 

40 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

0 

0.00 
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APPENDIX  H 

GROSSTABULATION  OF  GENERAL  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS*  SEX 


General  Attitude 

Scores:  Males  Females 


N 

% 

N 

% 

5 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

6 

2 

50.00 

2 

50.00 

7 

4 

30.80 

9 

69.20 

8 

12 

54.50 

10 

45.50 

9 

7 

23.30 

23 

76.  70 

10 

10 

29.40 

24 

70.60 

11 

5 

23.80 

16 

76.20 

12 

9 

56.30 

7 

43.80 

13 

6 

54.50 

5 

45.50 

14 

4 

50.00 

4 

50.00 

15 

4 

66.70 

2 

33.30 

16 

9 

75.00 

3 

25  .00 

17 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

18 

3 

7  5.00 

1 

25.00 

19 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

20 

1 

100.00 

0 

0.00 

21 

1 

100.00 

0 

0.00 
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APPENDIX  I 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDE  SCORES 
BY  SUBJECTS'   JOB  CATEGORY 


Employabili  ty 
Attitude  Scores: 

Job 
of 

Service 
Florida 

Vocat  ional 
Rehab. 

Private 
ARency 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

0 

0.00 

1 

20.00 

4 

80.00 

2 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

12 

100.00 

3 

4 

8.70 

9 

19.60 

33 

71.00 

4 

18 

23.70 

10 

13.20 

48 

63.20 

5 

7 

18.90 

7 

18.90 

23 

62.20 

6 

3 

33.30 

3 

33.30 

3 

33.30 

7 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

APPENDIX  J 

CROSSTABULATION  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'   LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION 


Employability  High  Some  4  Year  Graduate 
Attitude  Scores:       School  College  DeRree  Desree 


N 

7. 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

1 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 

2 

50 

00 

2 

50 

00 

2 

0 

0 

00 

2 

18 

20 

5 

45 

50 

4 

36 

40 

3 

4 

8 

70 

5 

10 

90 

16 

34 

80 

21 

45 

70 

4 

11 

14 

50 

16 

21 

10 

28 

36 

80 

21 

25 

00 

5 

4 

10 

80 

10 

27 

00 

10 

27 

00 

13 

35 

10 

6 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 

5 

55 

60 

4 

44 

40 

7 

0 

0 

00 

1 

100 

00 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 
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APPENDIX  K 


CROSSTABULATIONS  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'  YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Employability 

1  Yr. 

5  Yrs. 

or 

Attitude  Scores: 

or  Less 

1-3 

Yrs . 

3-5 

Yrs . 

More 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1 

1 

20.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

4 

80.00 

2 

1 

8.30 

4 

33.30 

4 

33.30 

3 

25.00 

3 

7 

15  .20 

18 

39.10 

5 

10.90 

16 

34.80 

4 

20 

26.30 

17 

22.40 

9 

11.80 

30 

39.50 

5 

12 

32.40 

7 

18.90 

5 

13.50 

13 

35.10 

6 

0 

0.00 

3 

33.33 

0 

0.00 

6 

66.  70 

7 

1 

100.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

APPENDIX  L 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 

SUBJECTS'  AGE 


Employability  20-30  31-40  41-55  56, 

Attitude  Scores:        Years  Years  Years  older  

N  %  N  %  N  %  N  % 


1 

2 

40, 

.00 

3 

2 

3 

25  , 

.00 

6 

3 

14 

30, 

.40 

21 

4 

16 

21. 

.30 

26 

5 

7 

18  , 

,  90 

13 

6 

1 

11 , 

.10 

7 

7 

1 

100. 

00 

0 

60, 

.00 

0 

0, 

.00 

0 

0 

.00 

50, 

.00 

2 

16 

.  70 

1 

8, 

.30 

45  , 

.  70 

10 

21. 

.70 

1 

2, 

.20 

34. 

.  70 

27 

36, 

.00 

6 

8, 

.00 

48. 

,60 

7 

18, 

.90 

5 

13, 

.  50 

77. 

,80 

1 

11 . 

.10 

0 

0. 

.00 

0. 

00 

0 

0. 

,00 

0 

0. 

,00 
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APPENDIX  M 

CROSSTABULATION  OF  EMPLOYABILITY  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 

SUBJECTS'  SEX 


Employability  Attitude 
Scores : 

Males 

Females 

N 

N 

% 

1 

1 

20.00 

4 

80.00 

2 

6 

50.00 

6 

50.00 

3 

20 

43.50 

26 

56.60 

4 

33 

43.50 

43 

67.60 

5 

12 

32.40 

25 

44  .  40 

6 

5 

55.60 

4 

100.00 

7 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 
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APPENDIX  N 


CROSSTABULATIONS  OF  RISK  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY  SUBJECTS'   JOB  CATEGORY 


Risk  Job  Service  Vocational  Private 
Attitude  Scores:       of  Florida  Rehab .  Agency 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

1 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

12 

100.00 

2 

3 

20.  70 

2 

6.90 

21 

72.40 

3 

8 

13.00 

8 

17  .00 

32 

69.00 

4 

5 

17.00 

9 

17.00 

35 

56.40 

5 

3 

23.00 

8 

20.50 

22 

16.  70 

6 

0 

33.30 

3 

50.00 

1 

56.50 

APPENDIX  0 

CROSSTABULATION  OF  RISK  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY  SUBJECTS' 
EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 


Atti  tude 

Some 

4  Year 

Graduate 

s : 

Hish 

School 

ColleRe 

Degree 

Degree 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

% 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

0 

0.00 

2 

18.20 

6 

54.50 

3 

27.30 

2 

3 

10.30 

6 

20.  70 

12 

41.40 

8 

27  .60 

3 

8 

17  .30 

10 

22  .20 

15 

33.30 

12 

26.  70 

4 

5 

9.40 

7 

13.20 

18 

34.00 

23 

43.40 

5 

3 

7.70 

8 

20.  50 

12 

30.80 

16 

41.00 

6 

0 

0.00 

1 

16.70 

2 

33.30 

3 

50.60 
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APPENDIX  P 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  RISK  ATTITUDE  SCORES  BY 
SUBJECTS'   YEARS  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


Risk  Attitude  1  Yr.  5  Yrs.  or 
Scores  or  Less  1-3  Yrs  .  3-5  Yrs  .  More 

N         7.  N  7.  N         %  N  % 


0 

0 

0 

00 

1 

100 

00 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

00 

1 

3 

25 

00 

3 

25 

00 

1 

8 

30 

5 

41 

70 

2 

8 

27 

60 

9 

31 

00 

5 

17 

20 

7 

24 

10 

3 

10 

21 

70 

15 

17 

00 

9 

19 

60 

12 

26 

10 

4 

lA 

26 

40 

9 

32 

60 

3 

5 

70 

27 

50 

90 

5 

7 

17 

90 

10 

35 

60 

3 

7 

70 

19 

48 

70 

6 

0 

0 

00 

2 

33 

30 

2 

33 

30 

2 

33 

30 

APPENDIX  Q 

CROSSTABULATION  OF  RISK  ATTITUDE  SCORES 
BY  SUBJECTS'  AGE 


Risk  Attitude  20-30  31-40  41-55  56  or 

Scores :   Years 


N 

% 

N 

N 

% 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0.00 

1 

100.00 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

1 

5 

41.  70 

6 

50.00 

1 

8.30 

0 

0.00 

2 

7 

24.10 

19 

65.50 

3 

10.30 

0 

0.00 

3 

11 

24.40 

17 

37  .80 

14 

31.10 

3 

6.70 

4 

11 

20.80 

23 

43.40 

14 

26.40 

5 

9.40 

5 

10 

25  .60 

11 

28.20 

13 

33.30 

5 

12.80 

6 

0 

0.00 

4 

66.  70 

2 

33.30 

0 

0.00 
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APPENDIX  R 


CROSSTABULATION  OF  RISK 

ATTITUDE 

SCORES  BY 

SUBJECTS' 

SEX 

Risk  Attitude 

Scores 

Males 

Females 

N 

% 

N 

% 

0 

1 

100. 

,00 

0 

0.00 

1 

4 

33. 

30 

8 

66.  70 

2 

7 

24. 

10 

22 

75.90 

3 

19 

41. 

30 

27 

58.70 

4 

24 

45  . 

30 

29 

54.  70 

5 

19 

48. 

70 

20 

51.30 

6 

3 

50. 

00 

3 

50.00 
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